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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus ..... . + » Luke 2 : 40-52 
2. January 10.—The Preaching of John the Baptist . . Matt. 3: 1-r2 
3. January 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of 


Ce PR er ae ee Se Matt. i 13 to 4:18 

4. January 24.—Jesus Raoose at Nazareth ..... uke 4 : 16-30 
. January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples... . . Luke 5: 1-18 
z ebruary 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum ..... - Mark 1 : 21-34 
. February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sins... ...... Mark 2 : 1-12 
g February 21.—Jesus and the Sabbath ...... Matt. 12 : 1-13 


9. February 28.— rers and Doers of the Word. . Matt, 7: 21-29 
10. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Storm ....... Marke 4 : 35-41 
ut. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Tem- 

eptaroyrs Matt. 14 : t-12 
. Matt. 14 : 13-23 


13. March 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Farnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) - 


Monday.—Matt. 14: 1-12... . 
Tuesday.—Luke 20:1-8..... ‘ ... . .A prophet 
Wednesday.—Matt. 11:7-15. .... . . Christ's testimony 
Thursday.—Dan. 6: 10-17 .... .. . . An unwise decree 
Friday.—2 Sam. 12: 1-lo. ........ .. . Sin reproved 
Saturday.—Dan. 5: 1-9 ‘ — . Feasting and folly 
Sunday.—Rev. 2: f-10.°.....22-. Reward of fidelity 


. Death of John the Baptist 


“When Thou Prayest” 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi 


E STILL and listen,—plain not of thy griefs, 
Nor yet with blessing - greedy mouth. implore ; 
Think calmly what thou wilt, and God above 
Wills to accomplish through thee even more, 


What wilt thou for the poor that go unfed, 
Or for the staying-up of fainting hands? 
What for the wronged, the lonely, or the blind, 
And for thy neighbor in benighted lands ? 


Remember thine own need of charity, 
Of patience, and of aim ; resolve the way 

To win thy best desire for those beloved,— 
Then ope thy casement to the East, and pray: 


‘Help me to help thée, Lord, by answering 
My prayers myself at every time and place,— 
Accept my heart, not as a beggar born, 
But as thy soldier at the gates of Grace!” 


AMHERST, Mass. 





Knowing That We Are Right 


No man need ever be in doubt as to the best 
thing te do. Many a man will deny this, and lives 
on in daily uncertainty asa result. But God would 
not have this so, The heavenly Father has pledged 
himselt to give us all the knowledge we need in his 
service. That service includes the business office 
and the nursery quite as much as the pulpit and the 
Sunday-school class. The secret of confident knowl- 
edge is twofold,—prayer and brains. Neither will 
serve safely alone. We run a fearful risk if we try to 
think out our duties without asking God's help. We 
are sure to be disappointed if we expect him to show 
us the way without ourselves devoting our own best 
thought to the matter. The two combined will always 
light the path far enough ahead for one step more, — 
and that is enough. 

x 





Needless Strain 


Unnecessary strain is a large part of the lives of 
most of us. If we would but reserve our strength for 
the God-appointed tasks, and leave the others to him, 
we should do more, and be less weary in the doing. 
A promment London preacher, speaking of Peter's 
release from prison, calls attention to the joy of being 
**mnumber two"’ while an angel leads the way. The 


word to Peter was ‘‘ Follow me.'’ The angel led, 
Peter fell in behind. When the closed and locked 
iron gate was reached, it was not Peter’s business to 
opetr it, —that was the duty of the Lord’s messenger. 
Peter wisely saved his strength for Azs tasks, and the 
gate was opened. ‘‘ How our knuckles get skinned,"’ 
said the preacher, ‘‘ beating against iron doors that 
we've no business to try to open!’’ Sufficient unto 
our strength are the tasks God sets us. Let us not 
waste our energies in fruitlessly attempting what the 
Father never gave us to do. 


Kx 
Exposure Not to Be Feared 


True religion can be exposed to the weather. It is 
not damaged by people's marrying, or going into busi- 
ness, or taking a vacation. And it can not only stand 
all kinds of exposure to the matter-of-fact world, but 
it is benefited by it. A sanctity that has to be coddled 
is not of the apostolic kind. The religion which God 
has sent is meant to fit into the world which God has 
made. We must stand in our lot, as well as kneel in 
our closet. If there are times when the Spirit says, 
‘* Come ye apart and be ye separate,’’ there are also 
times when the Spirit says, ‘‘Go ye out into all the 
world, and be ye amongst them.’’ Kipling’s soldiers 
and sailors needed not to think that they were shut 
out from true religion because there was no chance 
for them to become ‘plaster saints.’' The stuff that 
saints are made of will stand every exposure, 


Taking God’s Best, 


HE time had come for transplanting the Israelites 
from Egypt to Canaan. Moses had been in 
unconscious training for leadership in this great 

emigration. Finally. he is convinced that the hour 
for action has come. But when he fairly faces the 
task he shrinks. The dramatic narrative in Exodus 
represents the severe spiritual struggle between incli- 
nation and duty under the aspect of protracted con- 
versations between Jehovah and Moses. 

Jehovah ; **Come now, and I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people 
the children of Israel out of Egypt.’’ 

Moses : ‘Who am I, that I should go unto Pha- 
raoh, and that I should bring forth the children of 
Israel out of Egypt?"’ 

Jehovah ; ** Certainly I will be with thee.’’ 

Moses : ‘Oh, Lord, I am not eloquent, neither here- 
tofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant ; 
for 1 am slow of speech and of a slow tongue."’ 

Jehovah : ** Who hath made man’s mouth? Is it 
not I Jehovah? I will be with thy mouth, and teach 
thee what thou shalt speak.’’ 

Moses: ‘*Oh, Lord, send, I pray thee, by the hand 
of him whom thou wilt send ’’ (by any one but me). 

Jehovah ; ‘‘1s there not Aaton thy brother? -I 
know that he can speak well. He shall be to thee a 
mouth.”’ 

God's purpose for Moses was to make him sole 
leader of a great emancipation, sole founder of the 
nation that was to have an unparalleled influence on 
the destinies of mankind. For this work God had 
given him the best possible training. Beyond any 
contemporary of whom we have any knowledge Moses 
was equipped to be a statesman. Jehovah no more 
took him than he takes any man at any time and 
thrusts him into a place too large and difficiilt for 
him. If we are where God designs us to be, we may 
certainly be fitted for our duties. Pride or ambition 
may put us into too large a place, timidity or indo- 
lence into too small a place, ignorance or prejudice 
into a place for which we have no qualifications ; but 
if we have reverently sought the indications of divine 


Making the Gift Good 
A good receiver is rarer than a good giver. 
Though not a whole truth, the sentiment of a German 
poet is ‘suggestive indeed ; ‘‘ What the gods give is 
neither good nor bad; the receiver first makes the 
gift." He makes it when he accepts it, and in the 
spirit in which he accepts it. God gives us free air, 
water, light, food, and the products and forces and 
beauties of nature, with infinite bounty. How often 
do we take them to our own destruction! We live 
by these things, then turn a large part of our lives 
into the Devil's service. Thus we make the divine 
gift an evil thing. Wonderful power this, that God's 
love has put into our perverse hands! Shall we make 
the gift good ? 
Pa 


In Sorrow’s Agony 


Eyes are of no service in the dark ; we must trust 
other guides. There are times of black sorrow in our 
lives when we cannot see. There is no gain in tryihg 
to see just then,—we may be hurt if we trust to our 
sight. We can only throw ourselves helplessly, un- 
seeing, upon the love of the Father. He is love. We 
do not see how he is. Our love would never have 
sent ‘to a loved one the agony he is sending to us, 
But he is love. Then why did he dothis? We do 
not know to-day, but we can pray, ‘‘ Father, keep me 
in thy love, even through this."’ He has never failed 
to answer that prayer. 


or His Second Best 


providence, sincerely tried to follow divine guidance, 
been docile and obedient, we may feel assured that 
we are where God wants us, and that he wants us 
just here because he has himself seen to it that we 
are prepared to be just here. 

Now to Jehovah's offer of a work so great and glo- 
rious that any human being niay well have coveted it, 
—of the sole guidance of this work, of an exclusive 
partnership with himself,—Moses says, ‘‘No ; I can- 
not accept such a trust. Send by any one but me."’ 
But he is not thus, or in any way, to escape his task. 
God wants him, and will have him. Yet, because of 
Moses’ fear and distrust, it will be under conditions 
far less favorable than God at first intended. ‘* You 
say you Cannot speak, even though I have promised 
to speak through your lips. Very well. Here is 
thy brother Aaron. He is an eloquent man. Take 
him as thy helper."’ 

Thus it is finally arranged.. God has urged upon 
Moses his best,—Himself. Moses has refused, and 
insisted on having God's second best, —Aaron. What 
an unwise choice! How scant the help that Aaron 
brought! He was to speak for Moses ; that even he 
did very seldom. For the most part, Aaron stood by, 
silent, while Moses dealt with Pharaoh. And there is 
no record that Aaron had any share in persuading the 
Hebrews. But, more still, he became a thorn in the 
side of his greater brother. He became jealous, and 
influenced their sister Miriam to become jealous also. 
He turned the people to idolatry. Moses’ task was 
hard enough at best, but vastly harder because he 
had chosen Aaron to speak for him instead of God to 
speak through him, a human helper instead of a 
divine, Jehovah's second best instead of his best. 

We may be sure that God wishes to deal with us as 
he wished to deal with Moses, to give us his best. 
We may be sure he will give it if he can in any way 
fit us, and make us willing, to receive it. 

He wishes us to be saved, in all the full meaning 
of that great word ; forgiven, cleansed, matured, made 
like unto our Lord. If we are unsaved, it is not God's 
fault. It is only because we are refusing his best, our 
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personal salvation, and choosing his second best, the 
general, diffused, social benefits of Christianity. 

There are two principal reasons why Moses missed 
God's best, and why we miss it. Moses did not ex- 
ercise good common-sense in refusing to trust Jeho- 
vah. No doubt he thought himself particularly 
shrewd. ‘‘I am not to be caught napping. 1 shall 
take no chances. I understand myself. I know that 
Ym no speaker.'’ That sounds like fine modesty and 
unusual self-knowledge, but in view of Jehovah's offers 
of aid it is plain unbelief. Similarly we deceive our 
selves. A neighbor and friend of the writer said re- 
cently, ‘‘ 1 take care of one world at a time. I am do- 
ing my best daily in this world. If 1 ever reach another, 
I'll try to do my best also in that.’’ Very plausible, 
but this man acted thus only in religion. In youth he 
prepared for maturity, each day for each to-morrow. 
He was a man of faith, only he shut faith out of the 
one great realm where it is most needed. This is 
wrong, but it is also foolish ; it prevents God from 
giving us his best. 

We may have his best, or his second best. The 
choice is ours. But we can have the latter only by 
refusing the former. 
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The Ideal Citizen 


If people would send their thoughts beneath the 
surface just a little more than they do, a great many 
things would be left unsaid, But ‘hen the depart- 
ment of Notes on Open Letters would have no cause 
to exist! A New Jersey correspondent writes : 

eIn your issue of December 5 was an editorial, ‘‘Can Jesus 
Be Estimated as a Mere Man?"' You quote Dr. Bushnell as 
saying—or, rather, the title of a chapter or treatise—‘' The 
Character of Jesus Forbids his Possible Classification with 
Men." How do you reconcile the position you take in that 
editorial with your announced article ‘‘ Jesus the Ideal Citi- 
zen,"’ by Charles M. Sheldon ? 

Because the character of Jesus forbids his possible 
classification with men, Jesus was the ideal citizen. 
The Editor has never known of any ideal citizen other 
than Jesus. Won't the New Jersey reader name 


a few? 
Pd 
Ought We Never to Be Sick? 


There are sincere Christian believers who exercise 
their faith wrongly, in view of their assumed or pre- 
suming knowledge of what is best for them. Such a 
letter as the following in protest against the long-time 
attitude of The Sunday School Times toward ‘ divine 
healing '' is from one who exercises faith in this way. 
The writer sends with the letter a manuscript of some 
four thousand words in support of his claim. He 
writes : 

We do not send you the accompanying letter with any ex- 
pectation that you will publish it or any part of it, nor do I 
wish you waste any time sending me an answer. But | do 
hope that it may influence you to change the tone of the Times 
on the subject of divine healing. And if you cannot believe 
the word of God, and ‘touch Jesus for re yourself, at 
least you will cease to discourage those who have found, or 
are trying to find, this wonderful blessing for themselves. [The 
pp rere which the writer submits is an extended statement 
of his belief that all sickness is wrong and unnecessary, that 
Jesus would have all diseased persons healed, and that well- 
authenticated present-day cases of the divine cure of illness or 
disease, including that of the writer of the letter, are on 
record. } 

God is as powerful to-day as he was in the days of 
Christ. He is abundantly able to heal all disease, 
and there is no reason to doubt the present-day cures 
which he has wrought. But God, who is love, is to-day 
blessing some lives with disease. Through the door 
of illness he is pouring treasures into the lives of some 
of his trusting children, without which those lives would 
be poverty-stricken in comparison with their present 
wealth. Does the Ohio correspondent dare to say 
that he knows, better than God, that such lives ought 
not to have these special blessings ? 

The Ohio writer's claim that no one need ever be 
ill starts from the assumption that illness is never de- 
sirable, but is always from sin. Some of Christ's 
disciples evidently shared the Ohio writer's view at 
one time, and Christ exposed, for all time, their mis- 
take. There is no doubt that God has more than 
once answered the prayers of such mistaken and pre- 
sumptuous ones. His answers to our prayers by 
granting just what we ask are sometimes our severest 
lessons. ‘The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
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has more confidence in the heavenly Father's plan- 
ning for his life than in his own planning. The 
Editor has seen so many of the blessings of ill-health 
that he would not be willing to ask the Father to 
change what, in his love and wisdom, that Father 
thinks best to provide. 

To take an illustration close at hand, it is evident 
to those who knew the late Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, as 
it was evident ta Dr. Trumbull himself long before 
his death, that one of God's greatest blessings to 
him was the sending into his system of the disease 
which, during the last three years of his life, de- 
prived him of the power of walking, and made him a 
‘*shut-in.”” Because of that plan of God, Dr. Trum- 
bull was freed from the ordinary office duties of edi- 
torial work, and was enabled to devote his consecrated 
powers and the accumulated spiritual resources of his 
lifetime exclusively to writing. In this way he was 
permitted to send God’s message in greater fulness and 
to many more souls than could possibly have been the 
case in the ordinary course of life had he been in his 
customary good health. Six books written in that shut- 
in period have extended and preserved his influence for 
future generations. One alone of those six, ‘ Indi- 
vidual Work for Individuals,’’ has made a profounder 
impression for good upon the Christian workers of 
the world than any other book written by Dx Trum- 
bull during his long lifetime. Does it look as though 
the Ohio reader could have planned better than God 
in this matter? 

If, indeed, the faith-healers’ belief is of Christ, it 
seems strange that the Apostle Paul did not avail 
himself of it. He says that he prayed three times for 
the removal of his thorn in the flesh, sent him that 
he ‘‘should not be exalted overmuch.'’ And when 
God made answer that it was better that the thorn should 
stay with him, stalwart, faith-filled Paul said exult- 
ingly, ‘‘ Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in 
my weaknesses, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.'’ Was not that ten thousand times better than 
an answer to a misguided prayer? Let us be glad 
that we do not have to decide when to be sick and 
when to be well. Let us rejoice that we may trust the 
Father in this, as in all things else. 


x 
What is the Revenue from Liquors? 


It is well to know our facts before we use them, 
and The Sunday School Times gladly assists its read- 
ers in verifying statements that they may wish to use 
in Sunday-school work or elsewhere. The spirit of 
careful investigation shown by the following letter 
from an Illinois reader is worthy of wide imitation : 


A young friend and I recently took a little trip over to 
Peoria. mong other places visited was the Revenue Office 
in the Government Building. ...1 asked of a young woman 
employed there : 

** How much revenue is taken in here in a year?"’ 

** About thirty-two million dollars,"’ she replied. ‘‘ We pay 
one-seventeenth of all the running expenses of the govern- 
ment.”’ 

‘*How much of that comes from the liquor business?"’ I 
asked. 

‘* All but about two millions,’’ she answered. 

I was so astonished I did not think to ask her in what way 
this revenue was collected. 
said he thought it was like buying stamps to send your letters, 
—it was paid beforehand. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘‘ that each 
distillery hus to give an account of its capacity,—how much 
liquor it can manufacture. Then —e take out authority to 
make so much, paying $1.20 a gallon for it." Was he right? 
Please explain to us how it is. think I have heard that, after 
it is manufactured, a government officer takes charge of it, and 
that it is put in storehouses for a certain length of time, and 
that even the owner himself cannot touch it. How is this? I 
am ashamed to be a Sunday-school teacher and be so ignorant. 


lf more Sunday-school teachers felt as unwilling as 
does this teacher to be uninformed on even a technical 
matter like this, there would be a raising of standards 
in some Sunday-schools. The inquiry was referred 
by the Editor to the Internal Revenue Office at 
Peoria, Illinois, from which the following courteous 
and interesting reply has been received : 


The United States internal taxes at Peoria are collected 
mainly from distilled liquors. A considerable amount of 
revenue is also derived from malt liquors, cigars, tobacco, 
and oleomargarine, Your letter refers particularly to the col- 
lection of tax from distilled spirits. . . . 

The tax per proof gallon on distilled spirits is $1.10. The 
amount collected for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
was $32, 413,033.13, which is neatly one-seventh of the entire 
amount of internal revenue taxes collected in the United 
States, and would pay more than one-seventeenth of the entire 
running expenses of the government, including war, navy, 
pensions, and civil government. .. . 

The principal product manufactured in Peoria is known to 
the trade as spirits, and is the most refined product of distilled 
liquors. Some of the disti-leries manufacture considerable 
whisky. . . . Spirits are drawn off into barrels, and, after being 
tax-paid, are shipped to all parts of the United States to be 
used for the purpose of manufacturing for medicinal purposes, 
and sold to rectifying houses for the purpose of compounding. 
Many car-loads are also sold for the purpose of manufacturing 


I asked a gentleman since. He, 


gunpowder. A great many barrels of alcohol and spirits are 
sold to institutions of learning and withdrawn free of tax 
under the law allowing distilled spirits to be withdrawn for 
scientific purposes. . . . 

Both the cistern room and the warehouse of a distillery are 

under the supervision of the United States, and no one can enter 
either building except in the presence of an internal revenue 
officer, who carries the keys to the cistern room where the 
=. are received and weighed,. and to the warehouse where 
the spirits are stored after having been properly weighed and 
stamped with warehouse stamps. . .. A complete record of all 
of the details are kept by the storekeeper in charge of the ware- 
house, as well as at the revenue office. When a distiller 
wishes to remove the goods from the premises, he makes ap- 
— therefor, pays the tax, and receives a tax-paid stamp 
or each particular package, with the number printed on the 
stamp and coupon showing the gallons and tenths of gallon 
contained in the individual barrel for which the stamp was 
purchased. 


Temperance workers need to be especially careful 
not to misinterpret or distort facts. This letter makes 
a distinction between refined distilled liquors used for 
manufacturing purposes and liquors used for bev- 
erages. That there is no lack of impressive facts for 
temperance workers will appear from a reading of the 
life-sketch on page 116 in this issue. 


Xx 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—xof biblical 
questions—that are of sous interest. If not answered here, they will 
be “replied to personally. Address * Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











WASHINGTON, D. C.—Can you tell me where models of 
Solomon's Temple can be had, and what literature there is 
(exclusively) on the subject ?—R. B. T. 

Address the Dietz & Marshall Co., 115 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


SELMA, ALA.—Do you use the class-book or the card-record 
system in your own Sunday-school, and which do you consider 
the best for a small country school ?—L. C. P. 

In the Washington Street Congregationat School of 
Toledo we use the card system for our permanent general 
records, and the class cards in the class. For a good sys- 
tem of cards write to any Sunday-school supply house, such 
as those that advertise in this paper. 


PRINCETON, ILL.—Will you kindly tell me something of the 
messenger service scheme for getting hold of those who do not 
attend Sunday-school regularly ?—F. L. F. 

President William C. Hall of the Indiana State Sunday- 
school Association described the messenger service in The 
Sunday School Times for July 18, 1903. Back numbers 
can be obtained for five cents each, 


ROVERSFORD, PA.—How may a superintendent best im- 
prove the singing in his school, and bring it up to a trained 
efficiency ? Class instructors are not always available in the 
country, and the facilities which are to be had for imparting 
this instruction, if the would-be teacher is an amateur, seem 
very complex. Is there any system of musical instruction that 
embraces simply the rudiments of music ?—W. G. N. 

There is usually very little intérest in the music until 
you get an enthusiastic leader. This kind of leader, even 
though not a thoroughly skilled musician, will get fairly 
good results. Take the best leader you have, and put him 
into the place. Make a good deal of. your music. Have 
some classes sing special pieces at times. If possible, have 
the scholars remain after school on some days, and sing one 
or two new numbers. The only way to get good music is 
to work at it, and fairly good music can oftentimes be pro- 
duced without the very best leaders, 

Can you tell me of an organization or concern, other than 
the Women's Christian Temperance Union, where one can 
get pledge-cards, rolls, etc. ? 

This question has been answered before in The Sunday 
School Times, but is repeated here for the purpose of giving 
more light upon the subject. The Conquest Supply Com- 
pany, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, has issued a new and 
attractive pledge-card, printed in colors. At the top is the 
conquest flag. The wording is as follows : 





FOR LOVE OF CHRIST AND COUNTRY 


I hereby make my 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
AGAINST KING ALCOHOL 


i pledge myself never to use intoxicating liquor as a 
drink, and promise to do all 1 can to end the drink habit 
and the liquor traffic. 











This pledge was formally adopted by the State Associa- 
tion of Illinois at the last convention. There are slits in 
the ends of the cards for the purpose of stringing them to- 
gether with a half-inch red-white-and-blue ribbon. They 
make a beautiful decoration. There is also in connection 
with this a large wall pledge on muslin, containing the same 
wording. There is something about a declaration of inde- 
pendence that just strikes an average boy or girl, and in- 
stead of signing away their liberties they feel that they are 
declaring their independence. 

(Mr. Lawrance's Question Box is continued on page 127) 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 13 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Why Is A.D.1 Called B.C. 5 ? 


By Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NQUIRY is frequently made why the actual year 
| of our Lord's birth is given as B.C. 5, when 

A.D. 1 would seem to be the proper date. The 
reason is that a false start was made, centuries ago, 
in the establishment of the so-called Christian era, 
and that it is now impossible to correct the error. 

Ten years ago, the writer discussed this chronologi- 
cal question in The Sunday School Times, and pre- 
sented the reasons for believing that the reckoning was 
incorrect. The statements then made still hold good, 
and may be repeated now. The subject is a most 
perplexing one to the average Bible student, and, 
indeed, many scholars are puzzled about it. 

Dionysius Exiguus (died A. D. 556), a Scythian 
by birth, who, when an abbot at Rome, established 
what is called the Christian era, made it begin too 
late. Hence the effort to state the dates correctly has 
occasioned much difficulty. The writer knows, to 
his sorrow, that a further confusion arises from the 
failure of students to understand that the numbers of 
the years are always ordinal (first, second, etc.), never 
cardinal (one, two, three, etc., as we ordinarily state 
ages). 

The Roman reckoning of years (commonly desig- 
nated by the letters A.U.C., or Anno Urbis Condite, 
—that is, from the founding of Rome) is the more con- 
venient one for the student of the Gospels. It gives 
a single current series, running one way only, not a 
double one. In reckoning from ordinal numbers 
there is usually a fraction involved. If we reckon 
backwards and forwards from the beginning of our era 
(for example, B.C. and A.D.), there are two fractions 
of years involved. Another advantage of using the 
Roman reckoning grows out of its use by Josephus and 
other authors. Whenever a date is to be verified, it 
must be expressed in years of Rome. 

The first point to be fixed in mind is the begin- 
ning of the Christian (or Dionysian) era. Dionysius 
started in his reckoning with the Annunciation, not 
with the birth of Christ. He made A.D. 1 = year of 
Rome 754, beginning his year with March 25, nine 
months before Christmas, December 25. His start- 
ing-point, as he implied, was the Incarnation, the 
miraculous conception. Now a failure to recognize 
this fact results in confusion when comparing the two 
reckonings. Such a failure involves mathematical 
inaccuracy, not historical uncertainty. Whatever 
may be uncertain, this is mathematically true : Dio- 
nysius fixed the birth of Jesus at December 25, 754, 
which was nine months after the beginning of what is 
now called the Christian era. Here, where the matter 
is purely one of numbers, there is often the greatest 
perplexity. It follows from this that the years corre- 
spond thus : 

Year of Rome 749, 750, 751, 752, 753 _ _754 755+ 
fs & 2 & » ABs: 6 
The Roman era begins 753 years before the Christian, 
hence the constant differences between A. U.C. and 
A.D. is 753.° But when dates B.C. and A.U.C. are 
added, the sum is always 754, as will be seen by try- 
ing it with the above table, because the two series 
of ordinal numbers run in opposite directions, and 
two fractions are involved which make but one year 
in fact, while counting for two in the figures. When 
this relation of the reckonings is understood, the 
chronology can be intelligently discussed, and not 
wll then. 

For example, we know that Herod, who, after learn- 
ing of the Messiah's birth, tried to slay him, died in 
April, 750. If December 25 is the date of our Lord's 
birth, then it is clear that the year of that birth cannot 
have been later than 749. But Dionysius placed the 
Nativity at December 25, 754,—at least five years too 
late. It is commonly said the Christian era begins 
four years too late, which is partly true. From De- 
cember 25, 749, to March 25, 754, the starting-point of 
Dionysius, is four years and three months. But when 
the birth of Christ is in question, a difference of five 
years must be allowed. 

The year of our Lord’s birth, then, was probably 
A. U.C. 749 ; the time of year is uncertain. The most 
assured point that we can use in our reckoning is the 
date of Herod’s death, just before the passover in 750. 
If allowance is made for the events intervening between 
the Nativity and this death, it is barely possible that 
the Nativity occurred in the beginning of 750. But 
if December 25 was the time of year, it is evident 
that it could not have been later than 749, possibly 
a year or two earlier. 


Still another date to consider, less definite, is given 
in Luke 3: 1, 2, where John the Baptist is said to 
have begun his ministry in the ‘fifteenth year'’ of 
Tiberius Cesar. The uncertainty arises from the fact 
that Tiberius began to reign jointly with Augustus 
about January, 765, and to reign alone August 19, 767. 
The fifteenth year of Tiberius’s reign, reckoning from 
the latter date, would be August 19, 781, to 782. But 
as John was born six months before our Lord, cer- 
tainly not later than June, 749, this reckoning would 
make John (by subtracting 749 from 781) at least 
thirty-two years old when he began, and our Lord of 
the same age when he began to teach (Luke 3 : 23). 
This is possible, but ‘‘ about thirty years,’’ in such an 
author as Luke, probably points only to a few months 
in excess, 

Reckoning, on the other hand, from the beginning 
of Tiberius’s joint reign, the fifteenth year would be 
from January, 779, to January, 780. Taking Luke's 
statement that John began to preach at thirty years of 
age, his birth, according to this reckoning (subtracting 
30 from. 779), would be somewhere during 749. 
Other data are still less definite ; as, for example, the 
reference to Quirinius (Luke 2: 2), which still in- 
volves a historical difficulty ; the appearance of the 
star in the east, about which, as a purely astronomi- 
cal phenomenon, no certain conclusions have been 
reached. On the whole, it is safest to accept 749 as 
the year of our Lord's birth. 

As regards the time of year, there are no positive 
data. The Nativity is universally celebrated on 
December 25, and a large part of the ‘‘ Christian 
Year’’ is virtually arranged in accordance with that 
date. Hence, though the time of year was probably 
earlier, for convenience the traditional day can be re- 
tained, especially as no other day can be fixed as even 
approximately correct. 

Thus far my previous article went. But it may be 
asked, Why not correct the error? The answer is: 
Scholars do not agree as to the exact extent of the 
error. . The birth of Jesus could scarcely have occurred 
later than 749, yet it may have occurred earlier. This 
is the historical reason, 

But a still stronger reason is that such a change of 
reckoning is now impracticable, and the result of 
such a change would be of no practical benefit. 
Little or nothing would be gained. To be sure, the 
alteration would spoil some sentimental utterances 
about the ‘‘ rolling centuries,’" of which we had so 
many in 1900 and Igo1. Even then there was much 
blundering about the count of years in a century. 
The change might show some ‘ interpreters of proph- 
ecy'’ how inaccurate their computations have been, 
but it would scarcely be worth while to disturb the 
civilized world on that account. 

The impracticability of altering the count of years 
may be illustrated from the case of the Gregorian 
calendar. In 1582 the Roman Catholic world adopted 
the ‘* New Style,’’ according to which ten days were 
dropped out of that year. The 15th of October imme- 
diately followed the 4th of October. As is well 
known, this was to bring the vernal equinox in the 
calendar into correspondence with the actual equinox, 
the former having become ten days too late, owing to 
the Julian year being eleven minutes too long. The 
reform was admirably arranged, and yet it was not 
until 1752 that this accurate reckoning was adopted 
in (Protestant) England. In Russia it has not yet 
been accepted. January 1 in the Greek Church now 
corresponds with our January 14, the difference now 
being thirteen days. According to the Gregorian 
calendar, 1700, 1800, and 1900 were not leap years 
(2000 will be). Thus three days’ difference has been 
added to the ten dropped in 1582. In view of such 
facts as these, it would be a stupendous as well as 
useless task to correct the Dionysian reckoning. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Saloons Beaten by the Y. M. C. A. 


Some years ago the Railroad Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Columbus, Ohio, started to be as 
generous as the saloons at Grogans, in the neighbor- 
hood. of the Columbus, Sandusky, and Hocking 
Valley Railroad construction shops, by cashing the 
checks of the employees of the railroad company. In 
the vicinity of the shops there are about two saloons 
to one general store, and the wholesale liquor-dealers 
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were in the habit of sending large sums of money to 
the retail liquor-dealers with which to cash the men's 
pay-checks. 

This took a great many of them to the saloons, as 
there was no bank at hand, and a good deal of time 
and money would have been consumed if the men had 
visited the city for that purpose. On the first pay- 
day after the Association opened up, checks amount- 
ing to $2,137.88 were cashed. That was two years 
ago. Ona recent pay-day, 157 checks, amounting to 


‘$6, 762. 36 were cashed ; but the largest record was in 


last September, which was for $7,204.25. In the first 
year, nearly $50,000 was handled in this way, and the 
second year 1,550 checks were cashed, amounting to 
$79,778.47. At first the saloon-keepers made no 
objection, but their representatives have gone to the 
owner of the rooms used for cashing the checks at 
least three times, and urged him to cancel the lease 
to the Association. This Association is one of proba- 
bly fifty railroad organizations which habitually do 
this for the men each month. 

The city Association at Pittston, Pa., cashes a much 
larger sum each month for miners. Pay-day at one 
of the Alaska forts in midwinter has been a time of 
dissipation among the soldiers, but the Association 
there at pay-day time has run popular entertainments, 
so that the saloons and gamblers appealed to the offi- 
cers in command, stating that their business would 
be ruined unless these free entertainments were 
stopped. This is one of the practical ways in which 
the Association is doing business with the temperance 
question. Since the opening of the Association, with 
its popular attractions, in a town in Texas, one thou- 
sand men have been enrolled as members, and four 
saloons have been forced to close on account of lack 
of patronage. Since the opening of the Seventy- 
second Street Railroad Branch, New York City, with 
its fine building, the notorious saloon known as the 
‘* Yellow Dog'’ has been closed for want of business. 
The new Naval Branch at Brooklyn is receiving and 
depositing money for the men of the navy at the rate 
of $120,000 per year. Whenever a ship is in, the 
building is ‘packed from cellar to attic, and frequently 
the two hundred beds are filled, and the men sleep 
on the ping-pong tables, chairs, and every available 
spot throughout the building, rather than go to the 
saloon boarding-houses. 
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Catherine’s Pretending 
By Julia Darrow Cowles 


$s ATHERINE, Catherine !’’ called Aunt Nellie, 
looking into the library, and then through 
the door into the big drawing-room where 
Catherine loved to tiptoe around and examine -the 
wonderful cabinets, the bits of statuary, and the beauti- 
ful vases. 

But there was no response from Catherine, and 
Aunt Nellie stepped into the conservatory, which was 
another favorite resort of the little niece who was 
visiting her. But Catherine was not there either, and 
Aunt Nellie was about to turn back when a shout 
from out of doors caused her to look through the 
conservatory windows. 

‘*Why !'' she exclaimed in surprise at the sight 
which greeted her. 

Catherine was out upon the lawn, but there were 
nearly a dozen other children there too, and one was 
the child of a washerwoman who lived down the alley, 
another was the boy who sold peanuts and popcorn 
by the drinking-fountain in the park, and the rest, — 
well, Aunt Nellie did not know who they were, but 
they were all more or less ragged and more or less 
dirty, and Catherine, Catherine Rochester, was flitting 
about among them like some princess in a fairy tale, 
and evidently enjoying it. 

‘* Well, I never !'’ exclaimed Aunt Nellie to her- 
self, and she was about to open the door and call 
Catherine when she stopped with her hand upon the 
knob. 

‘*No, I won't,"* she said to herself. ‘‘ The child has 
such quaint notions, I'll wait and see what it means 
first.’’ 

So instead of calling Catherine she quietly opened 
the conservatory door and sat down. 

‘*How many know how to play croquet?’ 
Catherine was asking her strange guests. 
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One or two thought they knew how, but were not 
very sure, 

‘*Never heard o' that before,’’ responded a red- 
headed boy with a turned-up nose. 

** Didn't you ?"’ replied Catherine sweetly. ‘+ Well, 
auntie’s grounds are fine, and I can soon teach you."’ 

‘* Now,'’ she added, ‘‘there are not enough mal- 
lets to go round, but there are some extra balls, so 
we can share mallets.’’ 

‘I ain't agoin’ to do no sharin’,’’ exclaimed the 
popcorn boy emphatically. 

**Oh, yes! you are,’’ answered Catherine, quite 
Unruffled by the announcement. ‘‘ The sunshine and 
flowers give brightness and beauty, and if you want 
to be like them you must share with others too.’’ 

The popcorn boy did not answer. Apparently it 
was a new idea to him that he could be in any way 
like the sunshine or the flowers, But he shared his 
mallet with the red-headed boy when it came his turn, 
and cheered him when he knocked his ball through a 
wicket. 

Aunt Nellie still sat by the doorway watching her 
unexpected guests with puzzled interest. ‘* What ever 
possessed the child !'’ she exclaimed to herself more 
than once. 

But at last, after finishing the game of croquet with 
shouts of laughter and cheers for those who came out 
ahead, the motley group filed out of the yard, and 
Catherine, espying Aunt Nellie, came and sat down 
upon the conservatory steps. 

‘*Weren't they too funny !'’ she exclaimed with a 
laugh. ‘‘ But they always are.’ 

‘« They always are,’’ echoed Aunt Nellie. ‘‘ What 
do you mean, Catherine? and why were they here? 
Surely, you never have seen all those children before, 
and yet you speak as though you had known them all 
your life. You have only been in Marshalltown a 
week. What do you mean ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh ! I mean that kind of children,’’ Catherine 
answered, And then she added, ‘‘ But of course you 
don’t know how they came to be here, so I will tell 
you. This morning you know you told me to amuse 
myself as I chose while you met with your committee, 
so I went out doors to play. But the lawn looked so 
big, and I didn’t know what to do all alone, so | 
thought I'd pretend this was a public playground. 

‘*You know at home,"’ she explained, seeing Aunt 
Nellie’s look of inquiry, ‘‘they have places for the 
poor children of the city to come and play, and nice 
things for them to play with, Mama has been several 
times to help look after the children, and I have gone 
with her. So J] thought I'd pretend I was the lady in 
charge of the children here, and I went down the alley 
and asked the washerwoman’s little girl to invite a 
few more children to come up here to play awhile. 

‘‘] didn't think you would care, because you said 
to amuse myself as I liked, and I thought that would 
be real fun. I meant to tell you before they came, 
but you did not get through with your committee un- 
til after the children got here.'’ 

‘* Did you hear what that little lame girl said ?'’ asked 
Catherine after a moment's pause. 

‘*No,'’ Aunt Nellie answered ; ‘‘ what was it?’’ 

‘¢ She said she hadn't been on any green grass be- 
fore since she was lame, and she had been lame three 
years ; and the little black-eyed girl tiptoed up to me 
and asked me if I'd care if she ‘just smelled of the 
flowers careful.’ 

‘*Do you care that I had them here?’’ asked 
Catherine suddenly, noticing how silent Aunt Nellie 
was, 

‘*No, dear, not at all,"’ she answered quickly, and 
then Uncle Ned came with letters and messages, and 
they all went in to dinner. 

That evening after Catherine had bidden her aunt 
and uncle good-night, and had gone to her room, 
they had a long talk, with the result that the next 
morning Aunt Nellie and Catherine went for a drive 
(and Catherine told Uncle Ned that night that it was 
the finest drive she ever had taken, even though it 
included a shopping-tour, which she generally dis- 
liked), ‘‘But this shopping-tour was different,’’ she 
assured him. 

First of all they went to see Mary Flaherty, the 
washerwoman's little girl, and to ask her to come and 
play on Aunt Nellie’s lawn one afternoon each week 
all through the summer. 

Mary's eyes shone when she was told to extend her 
invitation as widely as she chose, and she clapped 
her hands and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! but do yez truly 
mean it?’’ 

Catherine discovered the boy who sold popcorn 
as they drove through the park, and gave him a 
friendly smile, in return for which he doffed his rag- 
ged cap with surprising politenéss. 

The next stop was made at a large toy -store. 
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Here Aunt Nellie ordered another croquet set and two 
big swings, each of which would hold four children. 

‘*Oh, how lovely !’’ exclaimed Catherine to Aunt 
Nellie, as the salesman turned away. The swings were 
big wooden affairs which could be moved to different 
parts of the lawn. 

Then a game of ring toss was selected, and also a 
bean-bag game, besides a half-dozen solid rubber 
balls and a whole box of marbles. 

‘‘Really, Aunt Nellie,’’ said Catherine, as they left 
the shop, ‘‘this is better than a whole dozen birth- 
days."’ 

a hope lots of children will come,’’ she added, 
and Aunt Nellie answered heartily, ‘‘So do I.’’ 

On the afternoon appointed more than twenty chil- 
dren responded to the invitation which had been 
given, and Catherine was delighted. 

She and Aunt Nellie spent a very busy afternoon, 
for no sooner had they initiated one set of children in- 
to the mysteries of croquet than another set was 
rcady to try ring toss. Then it was necessary to see 
that all had an equal chance at the swings, the balls, 
and the marbles. 
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Mary Flaherty proved quite a host, for she settled 
disputes among some of the younger children with a 
promptness which seemed very funny to Catherine 
and Aunt Nellie. 

‘*Solomon Smith, yez had that swing long enough,’’ 
she commanded, ‘it's Jakey’s turn now ;"’ and before 
Solomon could enter a protest, or add a word to the 
quarrel which had been begun, he found himself 
firmly landed upon his feet, and in a manner which 
seemed to convince him that further argument was 
useless. As a consequence he immediately turned his 
attention to some other form of amusement, and so 
the matter ended. 

On the whole the children spent a most delightful 
afternoon, and as they trooped out of the yard their 
happy faces were all the thanks that either Catherine 
or Aunt Nellie would have asked for. 

‘Aunt Nellie,’’ said Catherine a few weeks later, 
as she was getting ready to return home, ‘‘I have had 
a lovely visit, and I have enjoyed every bit of it, but 
I do believe our playground afternoons have been 
the best of all."’ 
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How We Saved Mary 


A Word Out of Real Life on the Temperance Question 


By Zillah Foster Stevens 


**] ADVISE, madam, that the child be left where 
she is.’" So spoke the county doctor to the 
Sunday-school teacher. 

The image of sick little Mary forbade the teacher 
to accept defeat. Her heart drove her to further 
urging. 

‘* Doctor, you surely can’t want that little thing to 
suffer in that dreadful place on the river bank among 
those awful people. Such a dear little girl, curly- 
haired, brown-eyed, as sweet and pretty as anybody's 
baby, and only four years old! I’ ve missed her from 
my class for three weeks, and when I went to inquire 
they told me such dreadful things that I can’t bear to 
have her left there another hour. Doctor, that sick 
baby is whipped! Her mother whips her because 
she cries. No, I haven't been there ; it was hard to 
get to the place, they told me, but I came straight to 
you to get a permit to have her sent to the hospital. 
You'll surely write the hospital permit for little Mary, 
doctor ?"’ 

Once more the county doctor answered : 

‘In my view it is best for the child to remain 
where she is."’ 

‘* Doctor !’’ her voice rang with entreaty, ‘‘ they 
say she has no chance to get well down there. She 
will surely die if she stays."’ 

‘« Therefore,’’ it was the doctor's voice that rang 
this time, —‘‘let the child remain where she is."’ 

* * * * ” 


It was the teacher who prevailed. By telephone 
the hospital bed was ordered, the ambulance directed 
to ‘the foot of Water Street—with an extra officer— 
it's that river-bank gang we've got to handle.’ 

The manner of their going after they left buggy 
and ambulance at the ending of Water Street was 
scarcely dignified. There was a perilous dodging 
across lines of tracks between trains of shifting cars, a 
dizzy slide down a steep precipice of ashes, a flounder- 
ing through the ooze and mud of the river bank, 
finally a wobbling across a crazy gang-plank. For 
the shanty was one of a huddle of shacks sagging on 
an island of refuse in a pool of green back-water from 
the river. 

What she saw, what she heard, during her seven 
minutes in that one-room ‘shanty remained always a 
nightmare to the teacher. A confusion of shocking 
sights! A board resting on beer-kegs formed a table 
around which lounged and struggled a crowd of ill- 
favored fellows. Threatening fists, murderous faces, 
bottles, curds, dice, money,—each and all appeared, 
disappeared, through writhing, twisting clouds of 
smoke. There were seven of these young men,—‘‘a 
bunch of votes’’ the doctor named the group. 

But the startling figure was that of Mary's girl- 
mother, Etta, only twenty-one, wickedly handsome, 
wildly drunk. Mary's grandmother was there too. 
Thirty-seven years old was this grandmother, —hard, 
evil, cruel, showing in her face only wickedness, not 
womanhood. A drunken grandmother! And the 
great-grandmother was there, a drunken great-grand- 
mother,—wholly weak, wholly wretched from fifty-six 
sin-steeped years. 

It was on a hanging shelf they found her, smoth- 
ered with coarse scraps of carpet. Close to the roof 


she lay, where heat and smoke reeked thickest, —the 
moaning heap of misery that was Mary, —just the age 
of your little four-year-old girl. 

At touch of the doctor's hand, her moan changed 
to the cutting cry of terror. ‘‘Whatails her? What 
have you been doing to her ?’’ demanded the doctor. 

‘Done for her? I’ve done enough for her. I've 
poured beer and whiskey down her, and I’ve rubbed 
her from head to heels with coal-oil. She's cranky, 
that’s what ails her. But I know how to take that 
out of her !"’ 

The cry had sunk to an exhausted gasp. ‘She's 
nearly gone,’’——none but the teacher heard the doctor 
say it, —‘‘I doubt the wisdom of moving her now."’ 

‘Do you think I'll leave her here? I will take 
her away myself, permit or no permit. She shall not 
die in this cruel place.’’ The teacher's eyes were 
blazing. 

Professional people are not given to demonstrations, 
yet the accustomed eyes of the hospital nurses flashed 
indignation as they looked on the pitiful little body. 
Hands and feet were like claws, while the swollen 
figure showed cruel red patches, raw from the eating 
action of the coal-oil. 

‘*But she won't die now, doctor,—will she ?’’ 
broke in the teacher. And then, ‘‘O doctor, doctor ! 
how could you think of letting her stay in that crucl 
place?’’ Afterward the teacher understood the 
strange look that was the doctor's only answer. 

‘«] wonder,’’ mused the doctor, as he drove away, 
‘* 1 wonder if she could tell why she wants that poor 
child to live.’’ 

+ < + * ” 

‘* Holding her own.’’ Such was the doctor's an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘ How does little Mary seem 
to-day ?”’ 

It was the minister's wife from the mission who 
asked, as she stood with teacher and doctor watching 
the nurse take pulse and temperature. Love incar- 
nate was this minister's wife from the Mission. It 
was her work to bring healing to abused souls, as it 
was the doctor's to summon health to abused bodies. 
Her days and nights had long been given to the peo- 
ple, and she had learned how cruel a meaning life 
could hold, how merciful a thing death might be. 

Her tender eyes rested with loving pity on the little 
Mary who was ‘‘holding her own.’’ ‘I hope,’’ 
breathed the minister’ s wife softly, ‘‘ 1 hope—the poor 
little thing —will die.”’ 

‘*Here’s to-day’s record,’’ announced the brisk 
nurse. As the doctor read, his eyes took on a look, 
the look of a man who faces as a reality the thing 
that has been a dread. At sight of his face the 
teacher whispered her fears : 

‘¢ There is no change, doctor ?’’ 

The doctor studied long the figures on the report, 
then his eyes lingered on the white baby form. 
‘« There is a change,’’ he answered. 

‘« But surely not a change for the worse ?’’ she pro- 
tested. 

Endless seconds passed, then the words were 
spoken : ‘‘ Yes; a change—for the worse. The child 
will live.”’ 

The change worked rapidly. 


Strength, sweetness — 
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wholesomeness, came fast to little Mary. Pale cheeks 
grew pink, the brown curls clustered bright on her 
pretty head, the dull eyes sparkled, she grew. plump, 
rosy, roguish, full of pretty mischief. 

She lay one day on the deep fur rug before the hall 
grate. Hugged in her arms was her beloved white 
woolly lamb,—an admiring visitor had bestowed it. 
Around her were tumbled the other toys that ladies 
had given : dollies, dishes, picture-books. It was so 
that the doctor found her, as he made the rounds 
with the matron. 

‘*Do you remember what a cruel little sight she 
was when you brought her here? And now where 
could one see a lovelier little thing? She will be a 
treasure in some one’s home."’ 

‘«Do you know who is to have her ?'’ questioned 
the doctor gravely. 

*«More than one wealthy woman has asked to 
adopt her,’’ responded the matron; ‘‘ but she will 
first have to be declared a dependent child. There 
will be no trouble about that. She has never had an 
acknowledged father ; it is easy to prove that her 
mother has treated her cruelly, and is no fit person 
to care for her. Judge Carmen will declare her de- 
pendent ; and she will be sure to be sent to some 
beautiful home where she will know care and love."’ 

Shadows gathered dark in the doctor's eyes as he 
gazed at the picture of pretty babyhood. His words 
were an outburst. ‘‘ You are mistaken! There is 
no love and home and care in store for Mary, and 
Judge Carmen will not declare her dependent. Day 
after to-morrow that lovely child is to be sent back to 
the river bank. 

‘* Judge Carmen is up for re-election. Party divi- 
sions are close. Every vote will count. Down on the 
river-bank. there is a ‘bunch of votes’ that can be 
swung either way. Swing that ‘bunch of votes,’ with 
all that go with it, for the judge, and he's likely to 
win. Swing that same ‘ bunch of votes’ against the 
iudge, and he'll lose. What has Mary to do with this 

bunch of votes’? Mary has everything to do with 
it, or, rather, Mary's mother has. 

‘*You haven't seen the mother. I've kept her 
away from here by threats. But she’s demanding 
the child ; she’s determined to have her, and, what's 
more, she'll get her. That ‘bunch of votes’ has 
had more than one fight over Mary’s mother,—she's 
the sort they fight over,—and now that she's raving 
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round about being ‘robbed’ of her child, the whole 
bunch is worked up. They swear they'll vote solid 
against the judge unless that child is sent back to her 
mother before election day.’’ 

‘But she shall not go back!'' protested the 
matron. ‘*We have evidence,—all of us. The 
minister's wife, the teacher, the nurses, I myself, will 
testify. Our words must have weight."’ 

+ Try it.°” 

They tried it. That very day came the writ from 
the court giving Mary into the custody of her mother. 
Then happy, confiding, brown-eyed little Mary, still 
hugging close her woolly lamb, was taken before the 
judge. The others went with her,—the minister's 
wife, the teacher, the matron, the nurses. Mary's 
mother was there,—handsome, reckless, confident. 
And the ‘*bunch of votes’’ was there,’’ — seven 
strong,—sullen, silent, defiant. 

After Mary's mother had made her claim, the 
judge made a speech. A beautiful, soothing speech 
it was,—all about the sacredness of maternal rights, 
which he dared not violate. Concerning the rights 
of the child he spoke no word. Then the others 
witnessed,—the minister's wife, the matron, and the 
rest. The ‘‘ bunch of votes’’ said nothing. They 
were not there to speak, but, with all that they stood 
for, to be counted. And they were counted. Against 
the weight of this ‘‘bunch of votes’’ the pleading of 
the women, the silent pleading of the child presence, 
was the weight of a fluff of thistledown. Down, with 
a rush, on the side of the ‘‘ bunch of votes,’’ went the 
scale of justice! Little Mary’s mother, triumphant, 
carried the child straight from the court-room to— I 
don't want to say what the doctor named the place 
from which he brought her. Little Mary was taken 
back there. 

* * * ¥ * 

We had fought off death. Meaning to be merciful, 
we held Mary to life,—years of life, perhaps ; and 
the forecast of what those years shall be may be truly 
read in the lives of Mary's girl mother,—-drunken, — 
Mary's drunken grandmother, and Mary's drunken 
great-grandmother. 

(The moral of this true record of fact is not that we ought 
not to save life. Let there be no doubt on that point. But, 
in the face of such facts as these, is the need for the saving of 
America’s homes from the bondage of liquor an exaggerated 
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one? To those who have thought temperance agitation a 
fanaticism this life-sketch is commended.—THE EDITOR. ) 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D. 


II. The 


Oldest Hebrew and Greek Manuscripts 


E SAW, in the first article, that the 
English Bible, as we have it to-day, 
carries on its margins a considerable 
number of alternate or variant read- 
ings. ‘These variations are not simply 
the opinions of differentscholars. They 
are based, as a rule, on two different 
sources : (1) The readings of different 
manuscripts ; and (2) the renderings or translations 
of the so-called ancient versions, such as the Septua- 
gint, or Greek, and the Vulgate, or Latin. But we have 
none of the original manuscripts of the Bible, either of 
the Old or of the New Testament. Whether any one of 
them is still in existence in the old, unsearched monas- 
teries, or among other literary treasures of the East, 
remains to be seen. Thus far none has been found. 
Neither have we the originals of any of the different 
ancient versions,—Greek, Latin, or Syriac. 

The Old Testament was written in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, and the New Testament in Greek. At the 
time the Old Testament was penned, the peoples of 
Mesopotamia engraved their literature on stone, or 
pressed it into clay, which was afterwards baked. 
That the former was done in the west is seen by the 
writing on the Moabite stone (about 850 B.C.), and 
by inscriptions found in Phoenicia and in Egypt. 
Many of these are preserved intact for us to-day. 
But we have no evidence that any of the Old Testa- 
ment was thus written on stone for preservation. In- 
deed, the evidence seems to say that the Old Testa- 
ment writers used some perishable writing material, 
such as papyrus (comp. Jer. 36: 2, 23; Ezek. 3: 2), 
for their documents. This, if kept in a dry place, is 
very durable, as is seen in the case of many papyri 
found in Egypt, dating back several thousand years. 
As prepared by the Egyptians, the bark of the papy- 
rus reed became an elegant light paper, but with 
dampness and moisture it soon perished. 





The material which succeeded papyrus was vellum, 
made from the skins of animals, usually from tLat of 
the antelope. This was cut into strips, the strips 
pasted together at the sides, and the long parchment 
thus made was rolled about a roller. This form was 
apparently that used in the time of Christ, and for a 
century or two thereafter. But all the oldest known 
manuscripts of the Bible are in book form,—that is, 
the leaves of vellum are so put together that they form 
a book. 

Since the abandonment of the practically imperish- 
able stone and baked clay, these new materials, of 
perishable character, have played havoc with our 
ancient documents. Fire, water, enemies, persecu- 
tion, such as that of Diocletian (A.D. 303-312), and 
use, have all but lost many of the most valued an- 
cient writings. So that to-day we have no copies of 
the Scriptures at all from some of the most interesting 
earliest centuries of Christianity. 

But the oldest manuscripts of the Bible yet known 
belong to the New Testament. It is generally recog- 
nized that the books of the New Testament were 
written between the years A.D. 50 and 100, They 
were all written at first, and circulated as individual 
books. It was some time before they were collected 
into one volume for the use of the early church. 
Even as late as the fourth century, such books as 2 
and 3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, and Revelation, were not 
considered as belonging to the canon of the New 
Testament. It seems altogether probable that most 
of the books were circulated singly for the first two or 
three centuries. This endangered their existence, 
and increased their liability to fall out of sight for a 
time. Furthermore, the scribes who multiplied copies 
took liberties with the texts, thus multiplying diver- 
gencies in the readings. 

It is supposec that from the conversion of the Em- 
peror Constantine in A.D. 324 much greater care was 
exercised in the copying of texts, and that, freedom 
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of use being granted, their public use was greatly in- 
creased. It is from this very century, and not more 
than two hundred and fifty years after the writing of 
the last book of the New Testament, that we have two 
magnificent manuscript copies of the New Testament, 
written in uncials, or capital Greek letters, on vellum, 
with no division of words. The first is called the Vati- 
can Manuscript, for it is now preserved in the Vatican 
library at Rome. It contains the New Testament 
entire to Hebrews 9g: 14, includes the catholic epis- 
tles, but lacks 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
and Revelation. ‘This text of the fourth century, so 
beautifully written and well preserved, was given first 
place by Westcott and Hort in their critical Greek 
text of the New Testament, published in 1881. The 
history of its acquisition and preservation is full of 
interesting incidents touching the lives of some of the 
greatest men of Europe. 

But the romance of all text-romances belongs to the 
search, discovery, rescue, and possession of the Sina- 
itic Codex, now in the library at St. Petersburg. It 
was found by Dr. Tischendorf, the famous New Tes- 
tament scholar, in the convent of St. Catharine at the 
foot of Mt. Sinai, in 1859, and after numerous nego- 
tiations was transferred to the library of the Russian 
capital. This codex, containing the entire New Tes- 
tament, belongs to the fourth century, and is a most 
valuable instrument in the study of the New Testa- 
ment. The Vatican and the Sinaitic manuscripts 
occupy the first place in the text-study of the New 
Testament. One instance of the agreement of these 
two texts is the omission of the last twelve verses of 
Mark. Both have been published in facsimile, and 
can be seen in many of the great libraries of our 
country. 

The chief New Testament manuscripts from the 
fifth century are the Alexandrian Codex, the main 
treasure of the British Museum in London, containing 
almost the entire New Testament; and the Codex 
Ephremi, in the National Library in Paris, contain- 
ing all the New Testament books except 2 Thessa- 
lonians and 2 John. From the sixth century the 
most famous manuscript is Codex Bezz, now in the 
library of the University of Cambridge, England. It 
gives both a Greek and a Latin text, and contains the 
Gospels and Acts with a few omissions. It is the 
oldest known manuscript which contains the story of 
John 7:53 to 8:11. 

From the fifth century the number of New Testa- 
ment manuscripts increases steadily. The published 
lists to-day contain about one hundred written in 
uncials (capitals), and about two thousand written in 
cursive or running hand. This large number of 
New Testament manuscripts, the most of them frag- 
ments, is the chief explanation of the immense num- 
ber of variant readings found in the margins of our 
English New Testament. 

When we turn to the Old Testament, we fina an 
entirely different array of facts. The oldest known 
and dated manuscript belongs to the tenth century, — 
more than one thousand years after the writing of the 
latest book of the Old Testament. For several cen- 
turies earlier than the date of this manuscript the He- 
brew text was guarded with jealous care. No copy 
that was defective, or from which a portion had been 
lost by use, should be used. ‘Three errors of a scribe 
on a single page was enough to vitiate that page. 
The words and letters of each book were counted, 
and mentioned in a note at the close, so that thereby 
errors might be the more easily detected. The worn 
and defective copies were put in the genizah, or lum- 
ber room of the synagogue, or buried away from sight, 
lest profane hands should touch them. This dispo- 
sition of old manuscripts may account in part for the 
absence of any that belong to earlier centuries. 

The oldest dated Hebrew manuscript regarded as 
authentic is now in the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg. It bears the date of A.D. 916, and contains the 
books of the Prophets, The text is admirably writ- 
ten, and varies slightly from other Hebrew manu- 
scipts. The oldest manuscript containing the entire 
Old Testament (except Gen. 1:1 to 27 : 31) is the 
Codex Laudianus, now in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford, and dates from A.D. 1010. ‘This is the choicest 
Old Testament treasure of that famous library. There 
is also a very ancient codex, of Aaron ben Asher, of 
the Old Testament, at Aleppo, in Syria, which is 
certainly as early as the eleventh, and possibly the 
tenth, century. The Codex Parisiensis, No. 27, in 
the National Library, Paris, dates from the twelfth 
century. It is a quarto of the entire Old Testainent, 
written on vellum, in the Italian character. Codex 
634 in the list of de Rossi is a famous manuscript of 
the Pentateuch, for it was found in the lumber room 
at Lucca, where it had been hidden to keep it from 
profane hands. There are several other important 
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manuscripts treasured here and there in public libra- 
ries throughout Europe, and a few in the East. 

Two famous scholars, Bishop Kennicott and 
de Rossi, with a force of helpers, carefully studied 
1459 Old Testament manuscripts,—the majority, of 
course, fragments,—and between the years 1776 and 
1788 published several volumes containing the va- 
riant readings. But one of the remarkable results of 
all this careful study was the discovery that all He- 
brew manuscripts can be traced to substantially one 
text. On the basis of this discovery scholars suppose 
that at some time in the early Christian centuries, 
after the translations of the ancient versions had been 
made, there must have been a destruction of all 
manuscripts that did not agree with the established 
text. 

This almost uniformity of readings in the more 
than fifteen hundred Hebrew manuscripts which have 
been studied accounts in large part for the fewness of 
the marginal variant readings of the Old Testament 
as compared with the number on the margins of the 
New Testament. 
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Our Children’s Reading - Habits 
By a Librarian 


HILDREN who are allowed the freedom of public 
libraries without any sort of restriction as to 
what they shall read, are exceedingly indepen- 

dent in their reading-habits. They know so exactly 
what they want that they seem to resent as a personal 
affront any suggestions from the librarian. Such 
suggestions appear to them in the light of requests to 
work out of school hours. ‘‘Teacher reads us that in 
school,’’ is their final argument in self - defense. 

‘« Then you would like another book by the same 
author?'' «+ Nope,'’—with emphasis and decision. 

Independence and self-sufficiency are not undesira- 
ble traits unless turned in wrong directions; yet these 
very traits turned toward objectionable books seem to 
stand like a solid wall between us and success when 
we teachers and librarians attempt to reform the chil- 
dren's reading - habits. 

Why are there any objectionable books in our libra- 
ries? Certain books of themselves appear harmless, 
but, placed in the hands of young children, by their 
fruits ye shall know them. Their readers are already 
becoming anarchists in embryo, What traits do you 
look for in an anarchist? Contempt for authority, 
irreverence for sacred names and sacred places, failure 
to recognize any person, any power, as higher and bet- 
ter than self, failure to recognize self in its relation to 
other selves. 

The heroes of these books are young boys who rise 
rapidly to fame and favor, and are set forth as control- 
ing situations which the mature minds of their elders 
fail to grasp. These heroes make conquests that are 
possible only to men of experience and culture. All 
this without seeming to need anything in the way of 
equipment for life's battle except the dauntless spirit 
of youth, and, in some cases, bad manners. The boy 
readers of these books consider themselves equally 
well equipped for the battle of life. Why not? Since 
success is to come early, easily, and by a sudden 
‘* flare-up,'’ so to speak, who then is willing to creep 
along at the old line-upon-line pace? Our boys are 
imitative of their favorite heroes. The dauntless spirit 
of youth is theirs by right of birth in a free country, and 
all these other traits are easily assumed, -~— especially 
the bad manners. How shall our boys reverence the 
higher powers if, according to these books, there are no 
powers higher than the dauntless spirit of youth ? 

We have always with us books telling of boyish ad- 
ventures in the Far West among buffaloes and wild In- 
dians. The effect of such reading is that our boys are 
always on the defensive. A hero and his gun (in active 
service ) are inseparable. Never shall I forget the in- 
dignation of one of my primary boys, in the days of 
my teaching experience, who was made to take dust- 
pan and brush and sweep up a litter he had made on 
our clean floor. ‘*Woman's work,’’ he muttered. 
‘‘ I'll bring my gun, and I'll shoot!'’ To be givena 
dust- pan when he claimed the privilege of carrying a 
gun was humiliation in the extreme. 

The books this boy devoured taught him that the gun 
is mightier than the school -book, and that the migh- 
tiest work in the world is to kill things with a slam- 
bang. ‘*‘ Books suggest thoughts, thoughts become 
motives, motives prompt to action,’’ says Bulwer. 

Schoolgirls who are unrestricted as to the number 
and quality of the books they read are devouring novels, 
some of them at the rate of one a day. Their favor- 
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ites are rather flabby and weak, judged by literary stan- 
dards. Setting aside the question of eve strain and 
waste of time, the effect of these books is to make our 
girls dissatisfied with the ordinary occupations of home 
and school life. They are growing inaccurate and 
inattentive in their school work, they are losing the 
power of concentration, study is becoming a burden 
to the flesh. The careers of their favorite heroines 
compare unfavorably with their own, in which no dia- 
mond necklaces or titled lovers have as yet appeared. 
Young lips pout self-consciously, young foreheads are 
lined until these dissatisfied faces look mature at four- 
teen. 

We must do something more than banish hurtful 
literature, replacing it with unlimited quantities of good. 
It is the unlimited quantity of reading - matter which 
has already wrought mischief. Children have read 
too much, injured their eyes, novel -soaked their brains. 
In such cases we will banish all books for a season. 

Having set strict limitations to the children’s hours 
for reading, we discover the fact that certain of the old 
standard books beloved of their grandmothers the 
children will not read. ‘‘ Too slow”’ is the verdict of 
these little folk who skim over the country on their 
bicycles, wind their real watches, manipulate electric 
toys, and, spectacles astride their ridiculous little 
noses, write compositions with fountain pens and 
typewriters, 

Objectionable books placed out of reach, books 
positively declined by the rising generation crossed 
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from our list, we shall make reading-rooms beautiful 
and attractive at school, in Sunday-school, in the public 
library, in children’s club rooms, where the best litera- 
ture for children is freely displayed within reach of the 
smallest child, where freedom of choice is allowed, 
and where librarians who love books and understand 
children act as interpreters and guides, but never as 
commanders - in - chief. 

Then, teachers, librarians, reformers, hands off! 
Watch the children make the most of their time when 
the hours for reading are limited. Watch the develop- 
ment of individual tastes and talents. The young 
naturalist seeks his own with unerring instinct, the 
young mechanic and scientist fall upon their natural 
prey, and what they find leads them to investigation and 
invention outside our library hours. 

Then, part of our reform movement is to furnish 
occupation for play-time? Certainly. Little brains 
are to be something more than storage warehouses. 
‘‘Thoughts prompt to action.’’ 

We shall begin to notice before long that the chil- 
dren's manners are improving. Possibly they will defer 
to their elders, hat in hand, chewing -gum safely stowed 
where it will give least offense, while their spirit of in- 
dependence is tempered with deference. Even then, 
teachers, librarians, reformers, hands off! We are 
no more even now than voices crying in the wilderness 
of books, preparing the way. The real reform move- 
ment which we herald sets in when the spirit of the 
authors moves on the face of the waters. 
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By Charles Frederic Goss 


XVII. ROB RUFF ON TRIAL 


HE Monday evening paper contained the startling 
announcement that an old man had been foully 
murdered in his own house; that suspicions 

pointed to a certain Robert Ruff, who had been seen 
in the vicinity a few moments before ; that the suspect 
had been arrested ; that he had denied his guilt, but 
was confined in the county jail on evidence furnished 
at an informal trial. 

The astonishment and horror of the teachers in the 
Chickoryville Sunday-school may be imagined. They 
assembled to discuss the situation, but could make 
nothing of it. 

The superintendent hastened to the jail to see 
Robert, and to offer his services. To his amazement 
he found the young man undisturbed, and even cheer- 
ful, but resolute in his refusal to discuss the crime. 
Amazed by this incomprehensible mood he took his 
wife with him over to Mrs. Granville’s to discuss the 
situation with that wise old lady. They found her 
seated with Elizabeth and with Rachel. All their 
hearts were full, and, beginning with their first ac- 
quaintance with Rob, they talked the situation over 
and over until midnight. 

Mr. Winthrop described his interview, and_ con- 
fessed that. although he disbelieved in the poor fel- 
low’s guilt, the circumstances were horribly against 
him. Rachel declared that no amount of evidence 
could convince her that he had committed the crime. 
Sallie was too depressed to talk, and occasionally 
wept. Elizabeth was silent and absorbed, taking al- 
most no part in the conversation, appearing so un- 
concerned, in fact, as to excite the surprise of the rest. 
Mrs. Granville was outspoken in her denunciation of 
his arrest as an outrage, and declared that the mys- 
tery must be solved. Mr. Winthrop replied that 
this was no slight task. ‘‘ The great difficulty was,’’ 
he said, ‘‘to explain why Rob was in the vicinity of 
the murdered man's home at that hour of the night. 
What other motive could have brought him to the 
place! The policeman testified that he had met him 
there not an hour before the crime, the exact moment 
of which was fixed by the stopping of a clock that had 
been overturned in the struggle. He also said he had 
seen him there before, and frequently. Other po- 
licemen and belated pedestrians testified to the same 
thing as happening at intervals for several years. 
What in the world could it mean? IfI could only 
interpret the motive of these nocturnal visits,’’ Mr, 
Winthrop said, ‘‘I should have some hope.’ 

As the conversation began to revolve around this 
point Elizabeth became interested, and as the im- 
portance of that discovery became clear a flush man- 
tled her cheeks. When Mr. Winthrop made that 
final announcement she threw herself on her knees 
beside her grandmother, and buried her face in that 


lap which had been the receptacle of so many 
sorrows. 

‘What is the matter, my child?’’ the old lady 
asked in amazement. 

For a while she answered only in sobs, but at last, 
while the other members of the little group were star- 
ing at her in speechless wonder, she looked up at them 
pitiously, and said, «‘It's all my fault! it's all my 
fault !’’ 

‘‘Elizabeth, what in the ‘world can you mean ?’’ 
asked Winthrop, putting his arm around her, and try- 
ing in vain to lead her to a seat. 

‘Why, do you not see,’ she said, ‘‘ that poor Rob 
has been following me like a far-off shadow ever since 
we were children? I have often seen him walking 
past the house at night and looking up at my window. 
Sometimes it amused me, and sometimes it angered 
me, and sometimes, of course, I pitied him. But I 
did not realize—truly I did not; how could I ?—that 
his infatuation could lead him into such a tragedy 
as this! I never encouraged him. I tried in many 
ways to stop him. But what could I really do? And 
now I have brought him to this! That was his mo- 
tive, don’t you see? He had come to look up at my 
window. O Franklin, save him! save him! Do 
not tell this unless you have to, but tell it if you 
must."’ 

As she finished this astounding confession Elizabeth 
again buried her face in her grandmother's lap and 
continued weeping. Pitiful as her suffering was, 
however, the others almost forgot to comfort her, so 
great was their joy at the discovery of a motive for 
Rob's presence at the scene of the crime. 

Winthrop assured her that he would leave no stone 
unturned to save the unfortunate victim of so strange 
a coincidence. The old grandmother declared that 
her fortune was at his disposal for the purpose, and 
wound up by saying sadly that ‘‘a heap of the most 
terrible, as well as beautiful, things had to be laid 
down to love in this curious life of ours.’’ Rachel 
and Sallie knelt down beside their weeping sister, 
and did their best to alleviate her grief, and yet she 
refused to be comforted. But they did not know all 
the emotion that was contending in that bosom. 
They did not dream of the other tragedy of her sud- 
den discovery that in the rejection of Howard Hil- 
dreth she had not only turned her back on one of the 
greatest and noblest of men, but also been untrue 
to. her own heart. In the light of that revelation that 
had come to her the day before she had seen it all as 
clear as light. She had loved him all the time, but 
she was too proud to own it to him or to herself—be- 
cause he had lived in Chickoryville. How base and 
how incredible it seemed, and how hopeless it all 
was! It was a blunder, and a blunder which could 
never be corrected. It was a wrong, but one which 
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she could never confess, atone for,.or undo. She had 
with her own hand shut the door on the greatest possi- 
bility of life. And she had made him suffer too ! 
She saw it in that glance they had exchanged. Her 
whole life seemed one web of mistakes and sins. The 
thought of the sorrows she had caused those two men 
was intolerable. 

Unseen by the eyes of the moths, —one of them in 
prison, the other on his lonely way to a far-off land, 
—the beautiful and inaccessible star veiled itself in a 
mist of tears. 

* * * * * 

Possessing the clue to this strange coincidence of 
Robert's presence so near to the place of the crime 
on that fatal night, Winthrop went to work on the 
case with a new hope. The circumstantial evidence 
against the accused was so very strong that the de- 
tectives were convinced of his guilt, and gave him no 
help ; but he was thoroughly roused in Rob's behalf, 
and brought all the powers of a disciplined mind and 
a determined will to bear on his exculpation. Aban- 
doning all his other business for the time being, he 
gave his days and nights to the discovery of the real 
perpetrator of the deed. What he really accom- 
plished was not known to any living person. 

A few days before the one set for the trial there had 
been a sudden arrest of an ignorant and disagreeable, 
but so far as any one knew, respectable and honest 
carpenter, who lived in an alley in the vicinity of 
of the house where the murder had been committed. 
Conjectures were rife as to whether this arrest bore 
upon the death of the old man, but, as nothing had 
been divulged by the officials, the evidence of the 
guilt of Ruff, furnished at the preliminary trial, was 
all that had developed with regard to the personality 
of the criminal. 

The mystery that overhung the deed, its atrocity, 
and the concern of so many wealthy citizens for the 
defense of the accused man, had roused public inter- 
est to a high pitch. On the day ofthe trial the court- 
room was crowded. Every teacher and officer in the 
Chickoryville school was there except Elizabeth. 

Practical and unromantic as Winthrop was in some 
ways, he knew the power of a dramatic situation, and 
had -determined to bring his case to a climax that 
should appeal to the imagination as well as to the 
judgment of the jury. 

During the preliminaries of the trial, and all 
through the arguments of the prosecuting attorney, 
Robert sat quietly in his chair, never for a moment 
flinching from the curious gaze of the spectators. A 
calm and even sweet expression of itinocence and 
frankness rested on his face. 

When Mr. Winthrop rose to speak, Rob's honest 
blue eyes lit up, and a flush mantled the freckled 
cheek. Occasionally, at some impassioned descrip- 
tion of those simple virtues of which he had never 
dreamed himself possessed, the poor fellow’s chin 
quivered, and a tear trickled down his cheek. 

Winthrop’s argument was not elaborate, but it was 
woven like chain armor. In answering the allegation 
that there could be no other motive than criminal in- 
tention for the presence of the accused at the place of 
the murder at that particular hour, Mr. Winthrop 
acknowledged that this was the crux of the trial, and 
frankly declared that if he could not have offered such 
a motive to the jury he would have had no hope of 
winning the case. 

‘*That motive I will now reveal,’’ he said, anda 
thrill shot through the audience. He waited a mo- 
ment until the silence became unendurable, and con- 
tinued : ‘‘The young man who is accused of this 
crime has a sweetheart in the vicinity whose name I 
am prepared to disclose if it becomes necessary, but 
will not unless it does. He had gone to see her on 
that fatal night.”’ 

As these words fell upon the silent court-room, the 
face of the prisoner flamed like fire, and then turned 
deadly pale. He gripped the railing of the box, and 
started to his feet with an expression of defiant 
animosity. A policeman pulled him back, and Mr. 
Winthrop went on as if unconscious of the interrup- 
tion. 

‘« The only actual evidence,’’ he said, ‘‘ by which 
to detect the murderer of this innocent old man has 
thus far been, curiously enough, overlooked, and con- 
sists of the bloody mark of a human finger on the 
edge ofa wash-bowl. It is with this tell-tale imprint 
that I propose to reveal the identity of the man who 
did the bloody deed, and to do it in amanner so com- 
plete and convincing as not only to put it beyond a 
reasonable doubt, but to make it so utterly conclu- 
sive that the most skeptical shall be convinced. 

**Sometimes,’” he continued, ‘* the traces of such 
crimes are so concealed by devilish art, or by unfor- 
seen accident, as to leave a margin of uncertainty 
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always lurking about their authorship. It is fortu- 
nate for society when this is not true, when some 
clearly legible mark puts the guilt at once and forever 
on the real offender. Such is the case in this instance, 
and the evidence is so startling, so convincing, so ut- 
terly beyond question, that when it is exposed no mind 
in the room can remain for an instant in doubt.’ 

For a moment he paused to let this declaration go 
home. Many of his hearers believed that he had 
overshot the mark, if his purpose was to establish the 
innocence of the accused. The silence was profound 
and painful. 

‘*For this purpose,’’ he continued, ‘‘I have had 
this fatal imprint, of which I have spoken, photo- 
graphed and enlarged in order that each line may be 
distinctly revealed to the eye of every gentleman of the 
jury, all of whom are too intelligent to make it neces- 
sary for me to prove that no two impressions from 
different human fingers could be alike (even if they 
were not malformed) any more than those of the 
hands or the feet of different people. But besides 
there is a special peculiarity about this mark. It is 
the imprint of a deformity. The human thumb that 
left it there had been disfigured bya wound. Whether 
the thumb of the accused could have made this mark 
you shall judge for yourself. Here is the photograph 
of the mark on the edge of the wash-bowl in which 
this cautious villain washed his bloody hands."* 

As the speaker uttered these words the window cur- 
tains were lowered. A sudden ray of light from a 
stereopticon was flashed upon the white screen which 
was unrolling behind the judge’s chair. On that 
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screen was a magnified reproduction of the bloody 
stain. For a whole moment the audience gazed spell- 
bound in a fascination of horror. 

‘« You have seen the mark of the murderer’ s thumb, 
and you shall now see a similar impression from that 
of the accused,’’ said Mr. Winthrop ; and as he spoke 
a new picture fell upon the screen. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘this is a photograph of 
the right thumb of the accused. Do you think it 
could have made that other mark ?’’ 

An audible ripple of excitement passed over the 
audience, for it was seen at a glance to be a physical 
impossibility to identify the two. Mr. Winthrop now 
waited a moment, and then said in tones of measured 
solemnity, ‘‘I will now show you a picture of the thumb 
of a man recently arrested, by the side of that tell-tale 
mark on the wash-bowl, in full assurance that your 
senses will not permit you to doubt its identity with 
the first one that you saw. The man who bears this 
disfigured thumb on his right hand is the true culprit, 
and he is in this room.,"’ 

The operator put a new slide into the instrument, 
and its sharp click was heard as it slid into place. 
The two thumb prints fell upon the screen side by 
side. Mr. Winthrop waited a moment before he 
spoke, and then said in a voice that sounded as if the 
words were struck from an anvil with a steel hammer : 

‘His name is Dennis Donovan,"’ 

A sudden scuffle was heard, then a wild oath. The 
policemen were seen forcing back into his seat a man 
who was furiously struggling to get free. 

( Zo be continued) 
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A Great Bible Society’s Centennial 
By the Rev. James Johnston, A.T.S. 





N THE 6th of March; 1904, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society commemorates the 
centenary of its inauguration. At the So- 
ciety's special service in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will preach, the King and Queen have 
promised to be present in state. 

Thus from ‘the acorn dropped in the mountainous 
soil of Wales this noble society has developed into 
the strong oak whose spreading, leafy branches give 


rest and shade to thousands of souls in far-off lands. 
Put into prose fori, te cceciety dates its origin from 


the circumstance that a little Welsh girl, having kept 
her earnings for some years to buy a Bible, and walk- 
ing twenty-five miles to procure one, found the scanty 
supply sold out. This incident moved the celebrated 
Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala to plead before evan- 
gelical friends in London to establish a Bible Society 
in Wales, with the result that the world-famous insti- 
tution came into existence in 1804 for the supply of 
the Scriptures in every part of the globe. Such was 
the Society's romantic formation. 

Pursuing its magnificent propaganda, the Bible for 
all mankind, the society preached no new doctrine, 
dogma, or doxy, yet it has remained throughout its 
record the friend of every Protestant communion and 
the buttress of all the principal English missionary 
auxiliaries. Without its aid the latter would have 
been lamentably ineffective and shorn of their evan- 
gelistic activities. In addition, the Society has had 
its own messengers of the Word of Life, who have 
carried to the ends of the earth the Bible at the cheap- 
est possible cost of sale, and likewise free from any 
note or comment of theologian or sect. 

At the beginning of last century the Bible was cur- 
rent in about forty different languages ; to-day some 
part of it has been issued in over four hundred, in- 
cluding every great vernacular of the world. Its list 
of versions includes the names of three hundred and 
seventy distinct forms of speech, eight new ones— 
Fioti, Kikuyu, Shambala, Karonga, Nogogu, Laevo, 
Baffin's Land Eskimo, and Madurese—being added 
in 1902-03. The cost of translation has been neces- 
sarily great, whether conducted on the Society’ s prem- 
ises or abroad by individual or groups of missionaries. 
For example, the Malagasi Bible, apart from print- 
ing, cost over three thousand pounds,—a sum, how- 
ever, small compared with the cost incurred in the 
early years of the Society's operations. Grants to Dr. 
Morrison and his assistants for the first Chinese Bible 
amounted to ten thousand pounds, and to Dr. William 
Carey and his associates, for the production of the 
Serampore version, more than thirty thousand pounds. 


In. contrast to this, the revision of the Lifu Bible for the 
Loyalty Islands, requiring three years to accomplish, 
and involving 52, 310 corrections, incurred a few pounds 
only, for the natives assisting the European revisers. 
The task of mastering the speech of remote tribes 
has naturally been one of herculean difficulty. The 
Lolo language on the upper Congo is spoken by ten 
millions of people ; Galla is the tongue of a fierce 
tribe of about six millions in Abyssinia ; and Fanti is 
spoken by two millions on the Cape Coast. It is hard 
to conceive of tracts of country where fresh languages 
or dialects are spoken every ten or fifteen miles. A 
century ago the Scriptures were printed in three prin- 


cipal “tiean languages, —Coptic, Ethiopic, and 
Arabic, —whereas t ere arc we ited bw the Raat 


copies of the Bible in eighty languages indigenous ww 
Africa, besides those required by Asiatics and Euro- 
peans who have taken up their abode in the Dark 
Continent. Diversities of tongues in one country only 
is an amazing revelation. The Society's agents sell 
the Bible in fifty-three languages in the Russian Em- 
pire, in twenty-eight languages in Burmah, in over 
thirty in South Malaysia, in fifty-three in the Egyp- 
tian agency, and in Cape Town alone the Bible woman 
sold.copies in fourteen different tongues. 

Record figures are given of the extent of its prod- 
uct, which, since its foundation, reaches the num- 
ber of one hundred and eighty million copies. In 
1902, it issued nearly six million copies, complete or 
in part,—a total which surpasses any previous year 
by 870,000 issues. The Society has 850 colporteurs, 
supported by 650 native Christian Bible women in the 
East, associated with about fifty different missionary 
organizations. And still, strange as it may seem, mil- 
lions of the human race speak languages into which 
not a single Gospel has been translated. In the track 
of the missionary plow the Bible colporteur follows to 
supply the printed Word. Great fields in the Celes- 
tial Empire, South America, Central Asia, the Pacific, 
and Central Africa, alike await the messengers of the 
divine revelation. Unhappily, even when the Bible 
is supplied in these and kindred regions, the people 
are unable to read a single word, and hence the col- 
porteurs frequently become teachers in order to open 
the treasures of life to those who wander in darkness. 
Appalling is it to contemplate that out of the 140, 000, - 
ooo of women in India 1 39, 000, o00 can neither read nor 
write. With the spread of education in foreign lands 
millions of new readers will arise, and never, it is 
said, was there so great a demand for the Bible as 
there is to-day. In every Christian land the prayer 
will be offered that the word of the Lord may run 
and be glorified. 

Darwen, Lancasitick, ENGLAND. 
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Become a Trained Teacher 








VIl. WHAT SOUTHERN METHODISM IS DOING 


N OBJECT lesson is better than a study of ab- 
stractions, and the actual methods of one de- 
nomination, the Methodist Episcopal, South, 

should be interesting and profitable to others. 

A beginning was made in 1go1. Dr. James At- 
kins, Sunday-school editor and chairman of the Gene- 
ral Sunday-school Board, was, and is, the aggressive 
head of the Sunday-school department of the church. 
The idea of erecting a teacher-training department, as 
thorough and modern as it could be made, was wholly 
his. In the work of bringing this to pass he was cor- 
dially helped by our Book Committee and by such 
men as John R. Pepper and others. Considering the 
conservatism of the South in all religious matters, and 
the dependency of Methodism upon General Confer- 
ence legislation, it was a bold and somewhat perilous 
undertaking upon the part of an officer and his Board 
to depart from the traditions of a department, and 
project a far-reaching and expensive movement, in 
the expectation that later General Conference action 
would confirm and adopt it. It is proof of the wis- 
dom of the Sunday-school editor and the profound 
interest of Southern Methodism in Sunday-school mat- 
ters that this expectation was abundantly confirmed. 

When the General Conference of the church met in 
Dallas in 1902, a year after the movement was ten- 
tatively begun, the episcopal address strongly urged 
the permanent adoption of the movement, and of the 
hundreds of votes taken upon the question not one 
was negative. The teacher-training plans were per- 
manently included in the book of dis- 
cipline, the quadrennial appointment of 
a superintendent of training work was 
authorized, and upon all pastors it was 
made mandatory ‘‘as far as practicable 
to organize the Bible Teachers’ Study 
Circle in their respective charges."’ 

Partly, perhaps, because I was born into 
this church, but chiefly for the reason 
thac my life work had been along the 
lines of teacher-training, I was called to 
the newly created office, and put in 
charge of a movement without prece- 
dent or landmark, so far as I could 
ascertain. 1 wrote to the heads of most 
of the American Sunday-school depart- 
ments before entering upon my office, 


By H. M. Hamill, D.D. 


Superintendent of Teacher-Training Work in 

the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 

Chairman of the Educational Committee of the 
International Sunday-School Convention 








Two general duties are assigned by our book of 
Discipline to the office of superintendent of training 
work, —to ‘‘conduct the Bible Teachers’ Study Circle’’ 
and to ‘‘hold institutes or conventions’’ auxiliary 
thereto. The latter duty is a vital one. It means 
practically the spending of three-fourths of the year 
in the field among the forty-six Conferences of the 
church, and the holding of very many meetings of 
Sunday-school officers and teachers in the larger 
cities and towns. While the programs of these meet- 
ings include all current Sunday-school questions, 
their chief purpose is to plant and cultivate the 
‘‘Teachers’ Study Circle.’’ At one such meeting in 
Texas, for instance, I had five hundred delegates 
from a large Conference at the opening session. In 
many of my Conferences these institutes have already 
become annual events, provided and paid for by 
Conference Sunday-school Boards, and conducted by 
the superintendent of training work. In the greater 
cities I am organizing Methodist Sunday -school 
unions, which center upon the new training move- 
ment. 

Not only among the laity, but before all ministerial 
gatherings, is the work presented. In Annual and 
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in the hope that I might be guided 
by their teacher-training experiences. 


Their prompt and kindly ~«rt~- assured 
—_- «vec a name only, but not in actual 


achievement, did such departments here 
and there exist. 1 make special note of 
this information as I gathered it early in 
1901, for the reason that it became plain 
to me at the time that Southern Method- 
ism was fairly entitled to whatever honor 
belongs to the real pioneer in the field of 
denominational teacher-training, as the first great 
church in America or in the world to erect and main- 
tain an exclusive teacher-training department, for- 
mally enacted by its lawmakers, directed by a specialist, 
and conducted after approved educational principles 
and methods. 


Our Plan of Work 


The office of the Superintendent of Training Work 
is in the Nashville publishing house of the church, 
along with its other general departments. The de- 
partment of training is a part of, and under the gene- 
ral administration of, the Sunday-school Board. The 
superintendent of training is accorded rank with the 
connectional or general officers of the church, and, 
whether by bishops, pastors, or the church in general, 
is in no wise made to suffer in honor or privilege. 
Indeed, from the first, carte blanche has been given 
to the training superintendent to formulate his own 
plans, provide all proper literature, construct his own 
itineraries, and in all matters pertaining to his depart- 
ment to plan according to his own judgment. He is 
held responsible for results only. 


Editor's Note.—Six articles.which have already appeared 
in this series by Dr. Hamill, en the most vital problem that 
confronts the Sunday-school of the twentieth century, are: 
**Is Teacher-Training Needed ?'' (November 7, 1903,) ‘‘ Who 
Should Do It?" (November 21,) ‘‘ What It Should Be" 
(December 12), ‘Ways of Doing it’’ (December 26), 
** Teacher~-Training Agencies*’ (January 23), and ‘ Inter- 
denominational and Denominational ork’’ (January 30). 
The remaining article in this series will be entitled ‘‘ Driving a 
Nail.’’ The entire series, enlarged, will be published in book 
form by The Sunday School Times Co. after completion here. 
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District Conferences, in stated and special meetings of 
pastors, the training work is given prominence by 
bishops, Conference boards, and presiding elders, by 
way of Conference anniversaries and ‘‘ pastors’ insti- 
tutes." While here and there I find a few of these 
men of the cloth who hold under suspicion a depar- 
ture from traditional Sunday-school ways, or who so 
magnify the preaching function as to neglect other 
ministerial responsibilities, I think I can say truly 
that ninety per cent of our more than five thousand 
effective pastors are in accord with the training work 
of the church. I fully realize that its success de- 
pends largely, if not wholly, upon this ministerial 
co-operation, and I therefore never fail to set my 
cause before a meeting of preachers, and to urge their 
support in organizing and caring for the local circles. 
It has been my chief encouragement during the two 
years of the service that pastors are always strongly in 
evidence at my institutes, and many of them are, in 
fact, leaders of their local circles. I have been further 
encouraged by the significant fact that our one theo- 
logical school, the Vanderbilt University Theological 
Department, by which hundreds of our young pastors 
are being equipped, recently unanimously elected me 
as its Sunday-school lecturer. 


Our Training Course 


The ‘* Bible Teachers’ Study Circle’’ comprises 
seven little books, averaging one hundred and fifty 
pages, six of these books constituting the course for 
teachers and seven for officers. I cannot do better 


than to give here, in form, the pith of a little leaflet 
which issues from my office in tens of thousands. 


BIBLE TEACHERS’ STUDY CIRCLE 


First COURSE 
The books of the first course, in cloth, three in number, at 
$1 per set, postpaid, or 50 cents each, are as follows: 


‘* Sunday-School History and Method,'’ Cunnyngham, 
History and method brought down to date. 


‘* Sunday-School Teacher,’’ Hamill. 
A practical book on teaching. 


‘* Bible Studies,’ Dunning. 
A masterpiece of Bible study. 
FINAL COURSE 
The three books of the second, or final, course, in cloth, at 
$1 per set, or 50 cents each, are as follows : 


** History of Methodism *’ (revised), Boswell. 
The very pith and essence of general Methodist history. 


‘* Our Doctrine and Polity,"’ Atkins and Tillett. 
A most timely and helpful book. 


‘The Bible and its Books,’ Hamill. 

A brief story of our Bible, and study of its several books. 
SPECIAL FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL OFFICERS 

The seventh and last book of the course, for officers only, is 
* The Cupane Sunday-School,”’ Axtell. 

The best book on Sunday-school management that has yet appeared. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

It is worth noting, as to the above list of books, 
that they are all small in volume and condensed in 
matter, and are sold to our students at a minimum 
profit ; that they include five lines of Sunday-school 
training, —namely, Sunday-school history and method, 
teaching, Bible study, church history and doctrine, 
and Sunday-school management. Five of the seven 
books were specially written for the Cir- 
cle. The omission of a book on child 
study in the regular teachers’ course 
above is provided for by allowing op- 
tional study of Black's ‘ Practical Pri- 
mary Plans*’ ($1) to all primary teachers. 
Provision is also made by the General 
Board for constant and exclusive service, 
in all institutes and conventions, of an 
expert primary instructor. 


Honoring Our Graduates 


The first books were issued two years 
ago. Ten thousand students are now 
enrolled in my office, constituting six 
hundred and fty local Circles, which 
range in membership from three or four 
to fifty students, in every part of our 
church territory. I have Circles at work 
in Mexico and Japan, and the books are 
beginning to be translated into other 
languages for use of foreign students. 
Each local Circle has one officer only, 
the ‘‘ Circle leader,’* who is the inter- 
mediary between my office and his Circle, 
and who directs the student, applies to 
my office for examination questions when 
his Circle is ready, conducts the exami- 
nations, forwards the papers to me to be graded, 
and receives in return the diplomas of the church. 

This leader is often the superintendent or pastor. 
No time limit is set for completing the course, though 
the Board advises two years as a minimum. The 
examinations are not ‘‘ upon honor,’’ but under care- 
ful local supervision, and must be attested as ‘* fair 
and honest’’ by leader and student. As soon as a 
Circle completes a book, and is examined upon it, 
the study of the next book in prescribed order is en- 
tered upon. Whenever a Circle graduates from the 
full course, a special local graduating or ‘’ recognition 
service’’ is enjoined, and is becoming adopted. At 
the annual conferences, in all institutes, in the teach- 
ers’ magazine of our church, the names and records 
of all Circle students who graduate are given honor. 
Already several hundred partial and full-course diplo- 
mas have been issued to graduates, and the movement 
is quietly but surely rooting itself deeply in the minds 
and hearts of the ministry and laity of the church. 
Our bishops heartily favor it, many presiding elders 
zealously seek to promote it, most of our pastors are 
becoming sincerely interested in it, and our teachers 
and young people are steadily falling into line. 

1 may say, for the encouragement of other denomi- 
national boards, that the demand upon our church 
publishing houses for Sunday-school literature, books, 
appliances, etc., has greatly increased, and that the 
training movement in Southern Methodism, from a 
financial point of view, is more than paying its way. 

NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 13 
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LESSON Il. MARCH 13. DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST (TEMPERANCE LESSON) 


Matt. 14: 1-12. (Compare Mark 6: 14-29. Read Mark 5:1 to6:6; Matt.g: 35 to11:1.) Memory verses: 9-11. 
Golden Text: Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life.—Rev. 2: 10. 
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COMMON VERSION 


the fame of Jesus, 
2 And said unto his servants, This is John 


therefore mighty works do shew forth them- 
selves in him. 


bound him, and put Aim in prison 
dias’ sake, his brother Philip's wife. 
4 For John said unto him, It is not lawful 


for thee to have her. Philip's wife. 


5 And when he would have put him to is not lawful for thee tohave her. 5 And when 
death, he feared the multitude, because they he would have put him to death, he feared the 


counted him as a prophet. 


6 But when Herod's birthday was kept, the multitude, because they counted him as a 
daughter of Herodias danced before them, Prophet. 6 But when Herod's birthday came, 
the daughter of Herodias danced in the midst, 


and pleased Herod. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Galiaudet Trumbull 


OW many of you have aconscience? How do 
you know? Get your pupils to answer this 
question out of their own experience, telling of 

definite cases, if possible. What zs conscience? 
You'll get plenty of wrong answers to this. Most 
people will say that conscience tells us what is right 
and what is wrong. That is a mistake. Conscience 
urges us to do right, and zo¢ to do wrong. But what 
is right and what is wrong we have to learn,—not 
from our consciences, but from parents, teachers, the 
Bible, and the heavenly Father's revelation in various 
ways, 

Prince Herod had a conscience. Prince Herod had 
more ; he had a knowledge of right and wrong. 
Tell the story of this man. Professor Riddle, un- 
der ‘‘ Persons,” will keep you clear on the various 
Herods and their relatives and relationships. Show 
why Herod’s marrying Herodias had- involved him 
in war with another king (Riddle). It was bad 
enough to have gotten into that trouble; it was 
worse to be reminded to his face by young John the 
Baptist that he had done wrong,—for he knew it well 
enough. And yet Herod had a real liking for the 
fearless prophet. If you have not read all the pas- 
sages recommended by the Lessou Committee (see 
the Bible references at the head of this page), you 
have missed Mark’s interesting comment on this. 

Probably because of his war with the king of 
Arabia, Herod was at Macheerus, a fortress in Perea. 
With Professor Riddle’s help (‘‘ Place”) and the 
Times map sketch your own map on a pad of paper 
before the class, and show about where Herod was. 
John was there too, thrown into prison because of 
what he had dared to tell a king! ere you can show 
the Times picture of an Oriental prison. 

What were Herod and his friends doing? What 
else was going on at that same time, of world-moving 
significance ? Read Dr. McLaren’s opening para- 
graph for this dramatic contrast. Let your class 
realize that the events of this lesson occurred at the 
very time when Jesus Christ was stirring up the 
people by his marvelous works and still greater 
claims and teachings. Suppose Herod had been in- 
terested enough, when reports of Jesus reached him, 
to investigate the matter, and had then enrolled him- 
self on the side of the Nazarene. What a glorious 
name Herod’s would have been to usthen! How 
the history of the world might have been changed ! 

But no,—Herod liked wine and good times better 
than bothering over religion and the future. Tell 
the story of the birthday banquet which, because of 
its drunken promise kept, has made the name of 
Herod immortal and infamous. No need to label this a 
temperance lesson. Was there everastronger ? Does 
our land need temperance teaching ? Read Mrs. Ste- 
vens's powerful story from life, not fiction, on page 116. 
Read, in Mrs. Howie’s second paragraph, the humili- 
ating narration of America’s influence on the Holy 
Land to-da We hear it said that in places where 
such ‘‘ mild” beverages as beer are freely drunk by 
the people, as in Germany, there is no special danger. 
Bismarck said : ‘‘ Reformation of the drinking nhab- 
its Y the Se sa would settle all the other social 
problems of Germany.” 

Herod's rash reward to the dancing girl is interest- 
ingly paralleled by the incident of the handsome gift 
made by a khedive of a few years ago to a singer, as 
told in Mrs. Howie’s last paragraph. 

Dr. Forbush this week gives the teacher, as well as 
the pupils, an admirable summing up of the known 
facts of John’s life and works and character. 

How much good did Herod’s knowledge of right 
and wrong and Herod’s conscience do him? There's 


AMERICAN REVISION 

t At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of 1 At that season Herod the tetrarch heard 
the report concerning Jesus, 2 and said unto 
the Baptist ; he is risen from the dead; and his servants, This is John the Baptist; he is 
risen from the dead; and therefore do these 


3 § For Herod had laid hold on John, and powers workin him. 3 For Herod had laid 
ior Hero- hold on John, and bound him, and put him in 
prison for the sake of Herodias, his brother 


TSS 


head in a charger. 


to her mother. 


% % % % 


the tragedy of his life. There is what will make a 
tragedy of our lives, if we do not commit them to the 
keeping of the heavenly Father. Herod’s sin was 
the greater because of his better promptings (Mark 
6:20). The worst people in the world are those who 
know right from wrong, whose active consciences 
urge them to the right, and who deliberately defy, as 
Herod did, their knowledge and their conscience. 
Liquor will do this for us. But we can do it too 
without liquor. Going to day school, college, and 
Sunday-school all our lives is not what counts. Hav- 
ing a conscience is not what counts. Doing the 
right we know, doing what conscience prompts, 
doing the will of God,—that is all that counts. Do- 
ing is what makes character, not knowing. Know 
all you can, and thank God for the opportunity, but 
don't stop with the knowing. Pray God for a will 


to do. 
Other Thoughts in This Lesson 


Dr. Hurlbut’s Lesson Outline sets forth a mem- 
orable contrast, between John ahd Herod, ‘‘ A Captive 
and a King,—but Which ?” 

Are your pupils glad they suffer in mind when 
they’ve done wrong? Did you ever think of the 
great gain of such suffering? It was one of the few 
hopeful spots in Herod’s character, as Dr. Goss, in 
his first paragraph, shows. 

How the school boys and girls under our care need 
eae against present-day Herodiases! And the 

“ 


ivupo «dit too. Dr, Goss’s third paragraph 
makes a practical point hefé? “1, wane e 


graph points the lesson of bad company. 
What ‘gathering clouds” these days were wit- 
nessing in the life and ministry of Jesus is power- 


‘fully told by Dean Sanders in ‘‘ The General Prepa- 


ration” of his Senior Bible Class article this week. 
Every teacher ought to read this for her own light, 
even if not using it in the class. 

For a terrible picture of sin and its deadly spawn 
read Dr. McLaren’s article after you have concluded 
the rest of your study. Herod's avenging memories, 
which begin the lesson, were the result of what is 
told of after the first two verses. Men to-day are 
troubled by ghosts of their own making as a result 
of wrong doing. Read Dr. Banks’s illustration of 
this in his fourth paragraph. The late Dr. Trum- 
bull used often to say that the way to avoid bitter 
memories in the future is not to raake them in the 
present. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

* 


As soon as a city begins towage war on crime it 
finds itself fighting the saloon. 


<_e 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


INCE the last lesson a number of incidents oc- 
curred: The meeting with a demoniac (mani- 
acal) in the Gerasene country; the destruction 

of a herd of swine; the departure to the west shore, 
at the request of the people. The feast at the house 
of Matthew (Levi) is placed next by most harmonists, 
because Matthew distinctly states that Jairis came 
while Jesus was engaged in a discussion that followed 
this feast. The coming of Jairus is by the other 
evangelists definitely placed after the return across 
the lake. On the way to the house of Jairus a 
woman touches the hem of Jesus’ garment and is 
healed; the daughter of Jairus is raised. Two blind 
men were cuted at Capernaum, and a dumb demoniac 








COMMON VERSION 


7 Whereupon he promised with an oath to and pleased Herod. 7 Whereupon he prom- 
give her whatsoever she would ask. 
8 And she, being before instructed of her should ask. 8 And she, being put forward by 
mother, said, Give me here John Baptist's her mother, saith, Give me here on a platter 


AMERICAN REVISION 


ised with an oath to give her whatsoever she 


the head of John the Baptist. 9 And the king 


9 And the king was sorry: nevertheless-for was grieved ; but for the sake of his oaths, and 
the oath's sake, and them which sat with him 


“ dae Ga ntan ued Webonded Toho ie manded it to be given; 10 and he sent and 
4 For John said unto him, It prison. ’ . 

11 And his head was brought in a charger, head was brought on a platter, and given to 
and given to the damsel: and she brought é¢ the damsel: and she brought it to her mother. 


of them which sat at meat with him, he com- 


beheaded John in the prison, 12 And his 


12 And his disciples came, and took up the 


12 And his disciples came, and took up the corpse, and buried him ; and they went and 
body, and buried it, and went and told Jesus. told Jesus. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


(Matthew) as Jesus went forth. A second rejection 
at Nazareth then occurred, followed by a (third) cir- 
cuit in Galilee. The twelve were then sent forth to 

reach, two by two, and instructions given them, In 
Matthew a long discourse (chap. 10) is recorded, some 
parts of which may have been spoken later. The 
murder of John the Baptist probably occurred during 
the preaching tour of the twelve. 

Place.—John the Baptist was imprisoned and be- 
headed in Macherus (so Josephus), a fortress in 
Perea, about nine or ten miles east of the northern 
end of the Dead Sea. It was near ‘“ Arabia,’’ and 
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with Aretas, king of Arabia, Herod was at war dur- 
ing this period. The ‘‘supper’’ (Mark) probably 
was given at the same place, since the head of the 
Baptist seems to have been brought in a short time 
(v. 11) Some place the feast at Livias, or Julias 
(now Beit-Haran), east of the mouth of the Jordan, 
where Herod hadasummer palace. Tiberias, though 
suggested, was too far away from Macherus. 

Time.—Johr the Baptist was imprisoned in the 
winter of A.D. 27, or (according to others) in the early 
spring of A.D. 28. He was beheaded in the early 
part of 782, year of Rome; that is, A.D. 29. The 
passover came not long after (John 6 : 4). 

Persons.— John the Baptist, his disciples, and Jesus, 
are mentioned. The guests at the ‘‘supper” were 
(Mark 6: 21) Herod’s ‘* lords” (civil officers), ‘‘ high 
captains’ (military officers in the service of the te- 
trarch), and ‘‘chief men of Galilee” (important per- 
sons, not necessarily officials). But the prominent 
characters are descendants of Herod the Great. 
‘* Herod the tetrarch,” called ‘‘ king” (v. 9) by cour- 
tesy, and distinguished usually as Herod Antipas, 
was the son of Herod, by Malthace, his fourth wife, 
Herodias was the daughter of Aristobulus, the son 
of Herod and Mariamne, his second wife. Philip, 
usually called Herod Philip (not Philip the tetrarch), 
was the son of Herod by another Mariamne,—his 
third wife. The daughter of Herodias, by Philip, 
was called Salome, and she afterwards married 
Philip the tetrarth, and also her cousin Aristobulus. 
Herod Antipas had been married to a daughter of 
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Aretas, king of Arabia, but deserted her for Herodias, 
the wife of his half-brother, whom he secretly mar- 
ried. This led to a war with Aretas, and to the 
events in the lesson. In after years the brother of 
Herodias, Herod Agrippa I (Acts 12), was the great 
rival of Antipas, and by his influence at Rome the 
latter was banished to Lyons, in southern Gaul, 
Herodias having shared his exile. He died in north- 
ern Spain, according to Josephus. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Herod, the tetrarch: The word ‘‘te- 
trarch” means ruler of a fourth part, but was fre- 
quently applied to any ruler below the rank of kin 
in the territory dependent on Rome. In the case o 
Herod Antipas it is properly used, since Herod the 
Great left half of his kingdom to Archelaus, and 
divided the other half between Antipas and Philip. 
The former ruled over Galilee and Perea (east of the 
Jordan). Compare Luke 3: 1.—Heard the report 
concerning Jesus: Herod had been absent from 

yalilee during our Lord's public ministry, and hence 
had not heard of him before. 

Verse 2.—This ?s John the Baptist : His conscience 
led him to this view, as the narrative suggests. 

Verse 4.—/t is not lawful for thee to have her: 
There were many aggravations of Herod's sin, but 
the main crime was his taking his brother's wife (see 
Lev. 18 : 16; 20: 21). 

Verse TR oped pert the multitude : In Mark 6: 20 
Herod's state of mind is more fully set forth. 

Verse 6.—Herod’s birthday: Some think this was 
the anniversary of his accession to power, for the 
death of his father occurred at this time of the year. 
But in any case it was a great festivity, as the Her- 
ods were famous for such feasts, which, however, 
were abhorrent to the strict Jews.—Danced in the 
midst: Mark (Mark 6: 19-21) shows that this was 

art of the design to kill John the Baptist, which 

{lerodias had cherished for some time, but cauld not 
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John’s M 


By Alexander 


HE ‘fame of Jesus” was long in reaching Her- 
od's ears. He and his mob of sycophant ‘‘ser- 
vants” had more interesting subjects of talk. 

A king’s court is about the last place to hear of a 
prophet. Like ants busy on their hill in an earth- 
quake, Herod and his courtiers were bustling about 
their petty political intrigues and their vices, while 
the greatest event in the world’s history was trans- 
acting itself close to them unrecognized. Alas for 
the blindness and levity of men! But when the great 
fact did penetrate — house of lust and blood 
it came as a thunder-clap. ___.~ wewsr  SAdducee, but 
_, Herod is Banal lense ‘flé'was. Like many others, he 
was a practical denier of a future life, inasmuch as it 
never came into his mind except when he was startled 
into fear by conscience. What he heard as to Jesus 
woke the s one serpent of remorse in his bosom, 
and it reared its head and struck its fangs into his 
heart. There is a resurrection of evil deeds, even in 
this life. They may seem buried in oblivion, but 
some chance stroke, like a boat-hook plunged at ran- 
dom into a river, may bring up a drowned, accusin 
corpse. When John was murdered, Herod shuffled 
off the responsibility on his oath and on Herodias ; 
but, when Christ’s works drove him to remember the 
sin, all the weight of it lay on himself,—‘‘ It is John 
whom / beheaded.” 

Before the account of the murder comes a brief ex- 
planation of John’s offense. Two points are to be 
noted in it,—John’s courage and Herod's fear. The 
tetrarch came of a bad stock, in which lust and 
cruelty were deeply seated, and he inherited both. 
He was a prince without power, a phantom king, and 
his Roman masters were the better pleased the more 
he wallowed in sensual filth, and amused himself with 
murders and the like in order to prove to himself and 
others that he had royal power. How lofty and 
noble the desert-nurtured fon shows beside him ! 
How superb the courage which bearded him in his 
palace, and rung unaccustomed rebuke into his 
startled ears! No beating about the bush, no apolo- 
gies for venturing to speak of such a delicate matter, 
but words as wholesomely rough as the girdle of 
camel's hair. No titles of honor for either sinner, 
but plain ‘‘ thee” and ‘‘ her,”—not the king and the 
princess, but the guilty man and woman. 

Note, too, the uncompromising insistence on law 
as supreme over the two. They are called on to rec- 
ognize that their wills are not their guides, that they 
have to own a higher authority as much as the hum- 
blest peasant. John dared to speak plain truths to a 
king. Itis the Church's duty > ieee as plainly to 
the a who are the kings to-day. And it per- 
haps takes as much courage to rebuke His Majesty 
King Demos on our two countries as it did to front 
Herod Antipas. 
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carry out, because Herod would not consent. The 
dancing was voluptuous, and unseemly in other re- 
spects. 

Verse 7.— Whatsoever she should ask; Mark adds, 
‘*to the half of my kingdom.” 

Verse 8.—Being put forward by her mother: She 
went out and asked her mother (Mark), who had ex- 
pected this result.—On a platter: A grim jest, as if 
this were to be the crowning dainty at the feast. 

Verse 9.—Was grieved: A natural Sam but 
overborne by the superstitious regard for a foolish 
oath and a fear of ridicule from his guests. 

Verses 10 and 11 show that the murder occurred at 
once, the executioner being a soldier of Herod's guard 

Mark). 

. Verse 12.— 700k “p the corpse: The best authori- 
ties read ‘‘ corpse” here, asin Mark. The Revisers 
have been criticised for this change, but ‘t body” 
represents another Greek word, and ‘‘ corpse” occurs 
in the Authorized Version (Mark 6 : 29).— Went and 
told Jesus: Peculiar to Matthew, but a very natural 
step on the part of these disciples, now deprived of 
their teacher. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Mr. Arthur Sherwell has written a book on the 
‘* Drink Peril in Scotland,” in which he traces the 
increase in insanity to alcohol. He states that, 
while the population has increased but forty-nine 
per cent since 1858, insanity has increased one hun- 
dred and eighty per cent. 





Ever used Smith's Temperance Responsive Exer- 
cises in your school? Four of them, one for each 
quarter. Begin with the first, or go on from the last 
one you used. Each $1 a hundred. 
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But Herod’s fear is noticeable. Mark enlarges on 
his vacillation, and draws a graphic picture of the 
hesitations of a weak man, pulled contrary ways by 
conscience and passion. erodias and John were 
tugging at him, and he was almost torn in two be- 
tween them. Matthew attributes the sparing of 
swag life to fear of offending the people who took 

im for a prophet. Another reason was Heroa’s own 
conscience, which told him that John was a brave 


messenger of God. How far a man mav go in Ketwu~ 
Lennwiatgi-~g vue alvine voice, and yet 


Wak? Pith himself b rejecting it! How certainly 
weakness becomes wickedness ! 

Next comes the shameful orgy. Onecan fancy the 
shout of applause, and the = ol gleam in Herod's 
eyes as, in his maudlin delight, he swore his un- 
kingly oath, ‘‘ The half of my kingdom” was not 
his to give ; Rome would have had something to say 
about that. 

Then follows the hideous colloquy between the girl 
and her mother. Matthew's story may imply that 
everything had been calculated and arranged, on the 
expectation that Herod would promise to give Salome 
what she pleased ; but Mark’s account is fuller, and 
tells that she hastened to her mother to consult her 
as to what she should ask. No doubt, Herodias had 
planned the whole, though the daughter probably 
was not in her full confidence. But she was ready to 
make the hideous request. So young, so fair, so 
cruel! At once she came back to the banqueting- 
hall, and without a quaver in the young voice said, 
amid deep silence, ‘‘Give me here on a platter the 


head of John the Baptist,”—‘' here,” that there might - 


be no time for change of mind or sober- thoughts to- 
morrow ; ‘‘ on a platter,” a grim dish to bear into a 
banqueting-room ! 

A fantastic sense of honor has led to many a crime. 
Herod's honor was ‘‘ rooted in dishonor.” The true 
honor would have been to rouse himself to a sense of 
his kingly obligations and cancel his unkingly prom- 
ise. But men who “break the bands” of right 
asunder, and ‘‘cast off” God's ‘‘cords” as an in- 
tolerable restraint, are often fast bound by the cob- 
webs of obedience to fancied necessities, more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance, and yield 
to the opinion of their companions in sin, or to some 
imperious unlawful passion, submission which they 
will not yield to God, It is right to break a promise 
which it would be a sin to keep. 

John must have been in prison in or near the pal- 
ace, probably in the gloomy fortress of Machzrus. 
Did the sound of the revelry penetrate to his dun- 

n? Who would not rather be in the martyr’s 
cell, with a crust of moldy bread and a pitcher of stale 
water and darkness round him, than up in the hall 
blazing with torches, and full of debauchees ? The 
murder was soon accomplished, and the bloody head 
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given to Salome. Even the revelers must have 
shuddered, one would think, as they saw her eagerly 
stretch out her fair young arms to take the platter 
and bear it off to her tigress mother. How Herodias 
would gloat over it, and insult the clammy lips that 
had spoken words like whips to and of her! ‘‘ There 
is no fury like a woman scorned.” What a loath- 
some chain of vices trails through the story! Lust, 
drunkenness, malice, revenge, murder. They are 
like the loathsome spawn that fills the ponds in 
spring, all glued together, so that if you lift any part 
of it, you bring up yards of foulness, in which lie 
germs waiting to be hatched into ugly creatures that 
croak and poison. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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It is estimated that mining returns fifty-five per 
cent of its receipts in wages; railroading, thirty- 
eight per cent ; shipbuilding, thirty-seven per cent, 
and liguor only seven per cent. 
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ntal Lesson-Lights 





HE DauGuHTer or Heropias DANCED IN THE 
Mipst, AND PLEAsED HeErop.—It does happen 
_..._-:‘ On_some occasions that a multitude of both 
sexes watch the dancers, but in no case do men and 
women dance together. Asa rule, Oriental dancing 
takes the form of solos. A woman dances alone, 
with a tray on her head or handkerchief in her hands, 
while the audience look on and clap their hands 
rythmically (Psa. 47: 1), trying to produce music. 
Such, apparently, was the case when the daughter 
of Herodias pleased Herod. I have seen a maiden 
dance at a wedding with a straw tray on her head on 
which were placed the bride’s wedding suit and orna- 
ments. Sometimes many women join hands and 
dance round in a circle. en also do the same. A 
sword dance is different from both. 

‘* WHEREUPON HE PROMISED WITH AN OATH TO GIVE 
HER WHATEVER SHE SHOULD Ask.”—Generally speak- 
ing, Orientals are abstainers, but on festive and spe- 
cial occasions they drink immoderately, and on such 
occasions the use of liquor tells more upon them than 
it does on Western people. Had Herod been sober, 
he would have known that he had no kingdom to 
give, for he was a mere servant of Ceesar. It gives 
me no pleasure to say that — natives, ey | re- 
turned from America (where they had made a little 
money), are now engaged in the liquor trade, and 
handle foreign and native manufactured intoxicatin 
drinks, and all within a mile of where I write, an 
when we try te reason with them they say, ‘‘In 
America the people use far more liquor than in 
Syria.” 

‘*AND HE SENT AND BEHEADED JOHN IN THE PRISON. 
AnD HIS Heap. . . GIVEN TO THE DamsEL.”—Two 
generations ago, a singer sang before the khedive, 
and pleased him so much that he gave her an order 
on the treasury; but the sum on the check was so 
enormous that it staggered the treasurer, and he de- 
layed payment for the moment. The singer, with 
Herodias-like skill, returned to the khedive and up- 
braided him. His Highness then doubled the amount, 
and ordered immediate payment, with threats against 
the disobedient official; but shortly afterwards ‘ Is- 
maiel”’ fell, fled, and died in banishment, as Herod 
er gg of this lesson, had done eighteen centuries 

ore. 


Suweir, Mr. LeBanon, Syria. 
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San Francisco is said to have one saloon to every 
twenty-two of tts adult male population. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


Ens tis John the Baptist (v.2). Thiscry of appre- 
hension and guilt was the voice of conscience. 
** The torture of a bad conscience is the hell of 

a living soul.” ‘Conscience is a blushing, shame- 
faced spirit that mutinies in a man’s bosom; it fills 
one full of obstacles.” Think of the mental-torture 
that must have preceded this outburst of terror. It 
was not born of that single moment, but was hatched 
slowly, under the brooding sense of his own weak- 
ness and folly. Day and night the consciousness of 
the guilt of that mad vow and its idiotic fulfilment 
dogged him. Over and over again he had heard in 
his sleep the wool-shod feet of the furies who came to 
avenge the death of the prophet. The tetrarch was 
a bad man, but he was not utterly bad, for no utterly 
bad man could have suffered thus. So long as a 
criminal can feel the sting of his conscience he is 
worthy of respect and hope. It is when a soul no 
longer writhes at the memory of its wrong doing that 


























































LESSON FOR MARCH 13 


we stand back in utter despair over its redemption. 
When your Little Bill’s face is pale, and his tongue 
is parched, aud he is absent-minded by day, and 
talks in his sleep by night about the lie he says he 
did not tell, you do not need to worry. The confes- 
sion will fester out like a sliver from living flesh. 
But if he can lie or steal without shame and suffer- 
ing, God pity you! A fundamental problem in the 
moral education of a child is to develop the capacity 
for suffering over wrong doing. 

He f be» oat 4 with anoath to give her whatsoever 
she should ask (v.7). He lost his head, that was all. 
There are many influences in life that are certain to 
produce vertigo. No one can turn swiftly round and 
round without becoming dizzy, and no one can drink 
wine and watch dancing women without giddiness 
Those two things,and many others like them. wi!! inake 
a fool of a man much more certainly than churning 
milk will make butter. Can anything be more mon- 
strous and-absurd than a king on a throne imperiling 
the interests of his kingdom by a promise like that to 
asilly girl? And yet it is just such idiotic things 
that the wisest men do ‘‘in theircups.” Fancy, if 
you can, the utter horror of his coming to his senses, 
and the discovery that he had actually made this 

romise. ‘The cold sweat must have stood upon his 

orehead. His heart must have stopped beating. 

The dramatic moment of a debauch is the return of 
consciousness in the gray light of the morning. No 
dart ever struck home to the heart of its victim with 
a more poignant agony than that first flash of re- 
membrance of the past night’s folly and shame ex- 
cites in the mind of an awakened drunkard. 

And she, being put forward by her mother (vy. 8). 
Our own hearts prompt us to bad enough things, but 
I will risk my judgment on the assertion that a 
very large part of our worst troubles have come from 
being put up to bad jobs by other people. Some- 
times they Woy us forward" out of mere devilish- 
ness. It is the tragedy of ‘‘the school yard” and 
the ‘‘street corner” that big boys egg little boys on 
to mischief and to vices that they never would have 
had the courage to perform alone, and with no other 
motive but sheer evil-mindedness. And sometimes 
they ‘‘ put us forward,” as Herodias did her daugh- 
ter, out of utter selfishness. She had an end to gain 
that she did not dare attempt alone, and she used her 
own child for a cat’s-paw to pull her chestnuts out of 
the fire. The shame and pity of it! Thesin and horror 
of it! But the Herodiases are not all dead. In play, 
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in business, in society, in politics, the crafty and the 
base are still ‘‘ putting forward” the innocent and 
the ignorant to do their dirty work, Far be it from 
me to try to make any one skeptical or suspicious 
about their fellow-men, but that boy or girl goes 
blindfolded into life who doesn't keep on guard against 
Herodiases. 

For the sake of his oaths, and of them that sat at 
meat with him (v.9). I know of no more delicate 
problem in the whole conduct of life than the one of 
‘*what promises to keep and what to break.” A bad 
xromise is undoubtedly better broken than kept. 

ut what is a bad promise? It is so easy to call any 

romise ‘‘bad” just because it’s hard to be kept! 

here are promises we ought to keep though they 
take us to the stake or the cross. But there are 
promises we ought to break, though their fracture 
makes us paupers. One thing is sure,—reckless 
promise-making is setting of traps for your own feet. 
‘I will.forethink what I will promise, that I may 
promise but what I will do.” Beware of the power 
of a bad promise and of the fear of the men with 
whom you sit at meat. Do you think it requires no 
heroism to go back on yourself before a crowd of 
boon companions? It is about as hard as for a float- 
ing log to go back up the current of a river. Don’t 
go to such banquets. Don’t drink wine. Don’t 
watch dancing women. Don’t make foolish prom- 
ises. The gospel of ‘‘do” is the best, but there is 
still need for the gospel of ‘‘ don't.” : 

And they went and told Jesus (v.12). Here is a 
fine example of a “ law of life” in a ‘‘ passing phrase.” 
It nn 4 sound to you like sheer sentimentality to say 
that the greatest safety to the soul of a Christian lies 
in ‘‘telling Jesus.” Nevertheless, it is a solemn 
truth. In the act of turning to that great High-priest 
who sits in the confessional of our souls with every 
sorrow, every sin, every joy, every hope,—yes, every 
passing phase of our experience,—there lies a security 
that must be tested to be understood. The perpetu- 
ity and beatitude of an earthly friendship is con- 
ditioned upon the intimacy of the communion of 
souls. It is doubly true of our relationship with 
Jesus Christ. 
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‘** Reformation of the drinkin & habits of the people 
would settle all the other social problems of Ger- 
many.” —Bismarck. f 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Faithful to the End 
E THOU faithful unto death, and I will give 
RB thee the crown of life (Golden Text). Noone 
has ever kept faith with Jesus Christ to the 
close of life and been disappointed with the result. 
When Paul got close to the end of his faithful course, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I am already being offered, and the 
time of my departure iscome. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the 
faith : henceforth ,there is ‘laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness.” Edward Payson, one of the saint- 
liest of men, at the last was able to say: ‘ The 
breezes of heaven fanme.” And good John Tennant 
met the end with this happy exclamation: ** Wel- 
come, sweet Lord Jesus—welcome eternity.” Let 
us abide faithful to Jesus Christ, and we may be 
sure that we shall not be disappointed. 


Faithful to the Last 

Be thou faithful unto death (Golden Text). Some 
years ago, when an honored missionary, who had 
spent many years in the foreign field preaching the 
glorious gospel of Christ, came home, it was thought 
by many that he would not return. He was old and 
feeble. After a short respite, however, he concluded 
to go back. His friends urged him to remain, but he 
made them this significant reply, ‘‘ I want to put in 
an hour yet of seed-sowing before sunset.” Let us 
work on till sunset. We shall have all eternity to 
rest and rejoice in. This is the time for seed-sowing. 


A Crown of Life 

I will give thee a crown of life (Golden Text). A 
young girl of fifteen, a bright, happy-hearted girl, 
who found pleasure in everything, and created sun- 
shine for every one who knew her, was suddenly 
taken ill, and laid low on a bed of extreme suffering. 
After weeks of illness, when she was completely par- 
alyzed on one side, and nearly blind, she heard the 
family doctor say to her friends in the room, ‘* She 
has seen her best days, poor child!" * Oh, no, 
doctor !" she exclaimed, in protesting but radiantly 
cheerful tones, ‘‘My best days are yet to come, 
when I shall see the King in his beauty.” 


Sin Blinding Reason 


This is John the Baptist: he is risen from the 
dead (v. 2). It is strange to what lengths men will 





personanit¢’ ut0,get away from accepting the divine 
ae to believe 8 ghosts ratit@r-cuan sill 
truth about Jesus Christ. He violated his conscience, 
and sinned against God, when he killed John. And 
now his remorse pursues him. And when he hears 
of the miracles of Jesus he is scared, and he thinks 
John is risen from the dead. I know a very bright 
man who was for some years a minister of the gos- 
pel in an evangelical church, but who began to criti- 
cise the Word of God because he thought he could not 
make it fit with his reason. And then he threw over 
the divinity of Jesus, and went out from the church 
and became what is known as a “liberal” preacher. 
Years have passed away, and this really cultivated, 
bright man, has come to be a believer in ghosts, and 
a prey for all sorts of clairvoyants who peddle the 
mysteries of God for so many dollars apiece. Poor 
Herod! If he had listened to John’s message of 
righteousness he would have kept his brain clear, 
and found cleansing for his heart also. 


Influence of Bad Friends 

And the king was grieved: but for the sake of 
his oaths, and of them which sat at meat with him, 
he commanded it to be given(v. 9). Wedonot know 
who the people were that Herod had at dinner that 
day, but they shared the responsibility for the mur- 
der of John the Baptist. For aught we know they 
kept still and did not say a word. It was the pres- 
sure of their attitude and influence that helped to 
make Herod commit the crime. Herod was grieved, 
and did not want to do it, and it hung in the balance. 
If one man had spoken up against it, Herod might 
have decided the other way, and his soul might have 
been saved. But the bad company that sat at his 
table turned the balances the-wrong way. Let every 
young man beware of badcompany. A young fellow 
came to me recently in the sorest kind of trouble over 
a piece of folly which he had committed on a sudden 
impulse which was out of harmony with his usual 


conduct. And I said to him, ‘‘I am very much as- + 


tonished that you should have done a thing like*this. 
It is not like you. I should never have expected you 
to do it. How did it come about?” He looked ver 
much ashamed as he said : ‘‘ Well, I will tell you. 
never would have done it if I had been alone. Sut 
you see several of the fellows were looking on, and I 
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did not like to back down.” And ina flash it came 
over me that that was exactly like Herod, and that 
was the reason he murdered John. ‘The fellows,” 
the hard-hearted company he had at table, were look- 
ing on, and he ‘did not like to back down.” Be 
careful of your company. 

New York Ciry. 
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Investigations covering twenty years of criminal 
records in Massachusetts showed that sixty-two 
per cent of all the criminal offenses were distinctly 


liquor offenses, while eighty-four per cent of ail 
cases were traceable to liquor. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
A Captive and a King—But Which ? 
I, IN THE PALACE: A CAPTIVE. 
1. A Captive to Sensual Passion : 
Herodias, his brother Philip's wife (3). 

For he had married her (Mark 6 : 17). 
Shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife (Exod. 20 : 17). 
Put away... the old man... corrupt (Eph. 4 : 22). 
Put to death... members... upon the earth (Col. 9:9. 
2. To the Fear of Man: 

He feared the multitude (5). 

Sinned ;... feared the people (1 Sam. 15 : 24). 
Fear of man —— a snare (Prov. 29 : 25). 
Loved the glory that is of men (John 12: 43). 

3. To Worldly Pleasure : 

Daughter of Herodias danced. . . pleased (6, 7). 
Lovers of pleasure rather than . . . of God (2 Tim. 3: 4). 
Lust of the eyes... Passeth away (1 John 2 : 16, 17). 
Turn away mine eyes from. . . vanity (Psa. 119 : 37). 

4- To a Foolish Promise: 

Promised with an oath (7, 8). 

For the sake of his oaths (9). 


Multitude of words . . . transgression (Prov. 10 : 19). 
Death and life are in. . . the tongue (Prov. 18 : 21). 
Let every man be. . . slow to speak (Jas. 1 : 19). 
8. To Remorse : 

This is John the Baptist; ... risen (1, 2). 


ohn, whom I beheaded ; is risen (Mark 6 : 16). 

will mock when your fear cometh (Prov. 1 : 24-27). 
Wicked flee when no man pursueth (Prov, 28 : 1). 
There is no peace. . . to the wicked (Isa. 48 : 22). 


Il, IN THE PRISON : A KING. 


s. A King in Pearless Fidelity : 
John said... It is not lawful (4). 
Pharisees, . . . offspring of vipers (Matt. 3 : 7). 
We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5 : 20). 
We speak ; not as pleasing men (1 Thess. 2: 4). 
2. In Prophetic Insight : 
They counted him as a prophet (5). 
Trap eereat in the sight. . . Lord (Luke 1 : 15-17). 
een ~ en Be. 


otituke 7 : 76) 
3- In Nobility of Nature: 


There cometh after me... mightier (Mark 1 : 7). 
Not the Christ. . . . The voice (John 1 : 20-23). 
He must increase, . . . I must decrease (John 3 : 29, 30). 
4- In a Martyr’s End: 

Sent and beheaded John (10). 
Be not afraid of them that kill (Matt. ro : 28). 


I am already being offered(2 ‘Tim. 4 : 6-8). 
Be thou faithful unto death (Rev. 2: 10). 


% 


“Out of every one hundred alcoholics attacked by 
pneumonia seventy will die, while of every one 
hundred non-alcoholics so attacked only twenty- 
three will die. The figures are strong arguments 
for ‘the simpler life.’ —¥rom report of Health De- 
partment of Chicago. 

al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title. Give the Golden Text. Where 
was John at the time of this lesson? Why 
was he in prison? Why had Herod not killed 

him before this? What day was Herod celebrating 
at this time? Who came and danced for the king 
and his guests? What did the king promise her? 
Of whom did the maiden ask advice? What did her 
mother tell her to ask for? Did the king accede to 
her request? Why did he not deny her petition ? 
What did the maiden do with the head of John the 
ist when she got it ? - 
“— call attention to the cowardliness of King 
Herod. Put on the board at this point the words 
A Coward King. Also, He Feared. There were 
four sets of persons of whom he was afraid. The 
first of these was who? fo himself. See Mark 
6:2. Why was he afraid of John? Because his 
conscience told him that John was right, and he 
wrong. Put down the word John. Was there any 
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one else of whom he was afraid? Yes; he was afraid 
of the people. Wiy was he afraid of them? Put 
down the words The People. Of whom else was he 





afraid? Of Herodias. Why? Put down the word 
Herodias. Was there any one else of whom he was 
afraid? Yes, he was afraid of His Guests. Put 
A COWARD KING 
HE FEARED 
JOHN THE PEOPLE 
HERODIAS HIS GUESTS 
BUT NOT 
GOD 











So his fears first kept him from killing 
ut him to death. 
Of God. Now 
How stands it 


that down. } 
John, and, second, made him 
Of whom was Herod not afraid? 
put down the words But Not God, 
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of wisdom. Now lead in prayer, asking that the fear 
of God may ever be in our hearts and govern our 
lives. 


New York City. 


oe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs '') 


Psalm 10 : 1-9. 
(11: 2, 8-12. 15: 1-9.) 
Psalm 35 : 1. 
(45: 1-12. 73: 1-7.) 
Psalm 107 : 17-33. 


‘Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ 

**O brothers, lift your voices."’ 

“Simply trusting every day."’ 

**So let our lips and lives express."’ 

** Be earnest, my brothers."’ (156: 1-8. 221 : 3-9.) 

** When we walk with the Lord.” Psalm 79 : 1-13. 

‘Thine arm, O Lord, in days of (110: 1-12. 224: 1-13.) 
old."’ Psalm 143. 

“Yield not to temptation."’ (212: 1-9. 


306 : 1-7.) 





Ever used Smith's Temperance Responsive Exer- 
cises in your school? Four of them, one for each 
guarter. Begin with the first, or goon from the last 























ith us? Of whom aré we most afraid,—of men, or ‘ 
of God ? What does the Word say of the fear of one you used, Lach $1 a hundred. 
God? It says that the fear of God is the beginning 
EAC 
— 














For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been wppered by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
Cematien about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Guedes School Times Co., 1o3t Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought. Jesus, the Great Helper, 
Teaching, Preaching, and Healing. 


Lesson Story : Contrast the Good and Bad Promises 
of John the Baptist the Helper, and Herod, who 
Tried to Hinder Jesus’ Work. 


Lesson Aim: Be Faithful to Every Good Promise 
(the Temperance Pledge is a Good Promise). 


INTRODUCTION. 


How many of these boys are named Herod? Have 
your playmates that name? Not one. (Write 
‘**Herod” on the board. Make a crown, write King 
within, then an arrow pointing to ‘‘Herod.”) A 
king who governs other people ought to be a good 
man. Yet nobody ever names a boy Herod, because 
he was so——_ Bad. The Bible tells of three Hew 
ods, and they were all bad.weryot Kiiow erg 4 by 
wear-name? (write ‘‘John” in the outline), There 
are so many Johns that it would be hard to count 
them. Do you remember the strange way in which 
that name was given, when the angel told Zacharias 
to name his baby bey John, and that he should never 
drink wine nor strong drink? (Luke 1:15.) Like 
ae, John grew stronger, wiser, and better, and 
yecame the wonderful preacher near the Jordan 
whose message was, ‘‘ Repent,” etc. 

Among Jesus’ disciples was another John,—the 
fisherman. Both Johns were good men, and ever 
since parents have luved that name (write ‘‘Good "’ 
below). Jesus loved both of these Johns very 
much, but John the Baptist could not be with him, as 
the disciples were, because Herod had put him in 
prison, Fohn was such a brave preacher that he 
told everybody to repent ot their sins, and many 
believed and were baptized. He even told Herod 
that it was wicked fcr him to live as he was doing; 
for he had taken his brother Philip's wife. Herod 
knew that John told the truth, yet, to please his 
wife, he put John in prison. That was hard, when 
John wanted to preach and the people were anxious 
to hear. But people may do good even when in 
prison. You remember how Paul wrote mariy beau- 
tiful letters while in prison, which we may find in 
our Bibles. John Bunyan, who preached in Eng- 
land, was in prison for twelve years. While there he 
wrote ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which has helped many 
people to become Christians. 

While in prison nage sent two of his friends to ask 
if Jesus was really the Christ who was expected. 
— told them to return and tell John what they 

ad seen,—-how the blind and lame, the lepers and 
deaf people, and many others, were healed, and that 
he preached the gospel to the poor. This surely 
pleased John. 

Some time afterwards, Herod heard how Jesus was 
teaching, preaching, and healing, and he said,‘‘ This 
must be John the Baptist, whom I put to death. He 
is risen from the dead.” 

On Herod's birthday he gave a great party to his 
friends, who, like himself, were bad men with bad 


habits. At such parties they always drank much 
wine, and this influenced King Herod to make a very 
bad promise (in the crown change enough letters to 
spell Wine). Wine will make a king do wicked 
things, just as it does other oo. During the 
party the daughter of Herod’s wife danced before 
them, and pleased Herod. Then he made the bad 
promise that he would give her whatever she wanted 
to the half of his kingdom. She hurried to her 
mother, who was more wicked than Herod, and her 
mother told her to ask for John the Baptist’s death. 
Herod was sorry when he heard that, but, because 
he had promised, and his friends were there, he sent 
to the prison, and John was killed. We wonder how 
anybody could wish such a cruel thing, but, unless 
people repent, their hearts grow more and more 
wicked, so that they do dreadful things. When the 
disciples heard about it, they took John’s body and 
buried it, and went and told Jesus. 

You will not be surprised to know that not long 
afterward the crown was taken from Herod, and he 
came to a very bad end (erase the arrow pointing to 
‘* Herod”). Phere was oo beautiful for John, 
who had been so good and faithful (read Matt. 10 : 28, 
first clause; alsos5: 10). He had lived AM Tito 
and our Golden Leetehee a trown of life” (change 
again two letters in the crown to spell ‘‘life,” and 








HEROD JOHN 
BAD GOOD 


One after another the three words, King, Wine, Life, 
appear in the crown. 











point the arrow to ‘‘ John”). Herod had a crown for 
awhile on earth, but John has the crown of life for- 
ever in heaven. Which was better? John had been 
faithful to the word of the angel to John’s father that 
he should never touch wine nor strong drink. Per- 
haps, if Herod had not been drunk with wine at his 
party, he would never have done such a dreadful 
pam | as to kill John the Baptist. Wine and strong 
drink make people do more wicked things than any- 
thing else in the world. I wish all parents would 
teach their children never to touch it, just as John’s 

arents did. It is hard for older people to stop such 

ad habits, but it is not hard for boys and girls never 
to begin, for, when temptation 5 gh pec will help 
us to be strong enough to say ‘‘ No.” If people never 
touched strong drink, surely it never could make them 
do wrong. 


** From drink, with its ruin and sorrow and sin, 
I surely am safe if I mever begin.” 


How many are ready to promise never to touch wine 
and strong drink ? 
Proria, IL. 
b 


In Austria, ina single year, the government has 
distributed one hundred thousand copies of a pam- 
pihilet, * Away with Alcohol.” 
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The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 


of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 


apparatus, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Topic: The Martyrdom of Jesus’ Hero. 
Method; Handwork. 


Iilustrations: The Sunday School Times’ Lesson 
Picture, “ An Oriental Prison ;"” Underwood’s 
two scenes in John’s ministry. 


This lesson gives an opportunity to make a com- 
plete study of him who. was to Jesus (Matt. rr: 11) 
the greatest of men. 

Take the individual note-boocks, if you are using 
them, or, if not, sheets of paper with cardboard lap 
tablets, and have the class write at the top, ‘‘ The 
Life of Jesus’ Hero.” Get from one scholar the 
story of John's birth and boyhood. Now let all draw 
together a little sketch of a priest’s headdress, and 
write at the right side or beneath it a sentence which 
any one may suggest, summing up this period in his 
life, such as, ‘‘ He was a priest's son, and lived as a 
boy near Hebron.” Go on in this way, using as 
models sketches in old quarterlies, or those in the 
inexpensive ‘‘ Life of Christ for Boys’ Bible Classes,” 
by W. H. Davis, published by the International 
Committee of Young,Men’s Christian‘ Associations, 
New York. The subjects I would use are as follows, 
the numbers in parentheses being those of models 
found in Davis's klet : 


1. A priest's head-dress or scroll (19). 

2. A desert (33). 

3. A baptizing (15). 

4. At the lake yielding his disciples to Jesus (31). 

5. A prison (16). 

6. A Enife or sword, 

a 

Before drawing the second picture, review the 
class’s knowledge of John’s life in the desert; before 
the third, their knowledge of the meaning of John’s 
baptism and of the baptizing of Jesus; before the 
fourth, of the sacrifice of ——* his_ disciples to 

esus, and Jesus’ thoughtfulness in retiring from 
Jediea so as not to injure John’s success as a teacher., 

ring out still more clearly the mutual service of} 
friendship and the fact that John said he was sappy 
in seeing the success of his friend (see John 3 : 29, 
30) at his own expense. As what follows is new, 
hile the scholars have their pencils poised, before 
the fifth sketch, get the story of John’s courage in 
facing Herod with his sin (Mark 0 : 18), Herod's ad- 
miration for the stalware apostle of righteousness, 
and his.ex'2-~~< 0! 4 heart impressed, though not 
aut hitent, at the stern reproof (6 : 20). 

Now show how Herodias’s malice won its victory 
over the weak king (6 : 17, 19), and what the confine- 
ment of ten months in an underground vault, fast- 
ened to staples (still shown at Macherus), meant to 
the free son of the desert, who had never known in- 
activity, and who knew not the bondage even of a 
house. Edersheim has a graphic description of the 
view from Macherus, the panorama of Israel, of a 
life of apparent failure. ow gather the evidences 
of the way John’s disciples stirred up the restive lion 
heart to doubt (Luke 7 : 18), even consorting with the 
Pharisees in their jealous approaches to Jesus (Matt. 
9: 14,.15). What decisive answer were the multi- 
tude making to this question? (John 6:14.) Here 
draw the fifth sketch, and show the Times's picture 
of an Oriental prison, and make emphatic the dark- 
ness of condition and of distress in which John awaited 
Jesus’ answer. 

e 

Now interpret Jesus’ answer. First the silent an- 
swer of deeds (Luke 7 : 21), which John, ‘‘ the Isaiah- 
preacher,” would compare with the prophecy in Isaiah 
35: 3-5, 8; then the gracious answer of words (Luke 
7 : 23), which showed how he trusted John. Our 
last glimpse of John (Mark 6: 20) is of a man still 
true to his Master. 

Tell the last tragedy, draw the sixth sketch, and 
describe how the grief-stricken disciples of John 
came and told Jesus. Discuss the eulogy of Jesus 
(Matt. 11 : 8-15). What were the elements of John’s 
greatness? Write them down. 

A good arrangement for the sketches would be to 
leave a square in the center of the page for the 
Times picture, and make the sketches in the mar- 
gin, sum up John’s life in the central square, and 
paste the picture on loosely at its top. 

The references here given would be summarized 
by the teacher for a restless class. As they fall into 
only three or four chapters, three or four scholars 
can read or summarize them all. 

Boston, 


“~ 


The English workingman Spends six shillings a 
week—about one-fifth of his income—in beer, and 
then wonders why he is poor. 
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- LESSON FOR MARCH 13 


The Young Folks’ Class | 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


John was a turning-point. From | 

that time the Jewish opposers of | 
Christ became confident that he would 
receive no protection from the rulers of 
the nation, since Herod’s putting the 
prophet to death aroused no protest 
from the people. Keep this in mind 
for your own study. But, to use this 
event as a temperance lesson, present 
the history in it so as to concentrate at- 
tention on the immediate causes and 
consequences of the death of John. 
Guide your pupils to study : 

The Reformer (vs. 3-5). Show that 
John had looked for a national repent- 
ance, and the restoration of the people 
to independence (Luke 3: 3-6). One 
chief obstacle was the corruption of 
Herod, who governed the province of 
Galilee. He, by his life and practices 
with his court, set an evil example to 
the whole country. He was 


ing her as his own. 
—t ‘“‘It is not lawful for thee to 

ave her.” Herod respected John, 
whom he knew to be epeigat and holy, 
for telling him the truth (Mark 6: 20). 
He was afraid of him also, for he knew 
that John had much influence over the 
people (Matt. 14: 5). 
ness, intemperance, and greed were in- 
creasing among them. John’s most 
bitter enemy was the unlawful wife of 
Herod, who hated him for calling atten- 
tion to her disgrace. She persuaded 
Herod to put him in prison, but that 
did not wholly silence him. 

Show why the wicked hate the right- 
eous. They dislike to be brought be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. The 
press, pulpit, and platform, which con- 
demn them, are hateful to them. ohn 
represented all these three, and 


John said to him 


iving | 
. . , wr : ru r?) 

ORY TN ee Sacer sae, Gaee tte could not shut out the vision of his 
| bleedin 


But licentious- | 
| went and told 


| the castle of Macherus ? 


ero- | 


dias resolved to put an end to him. | 


Personal feeling, as much as the loss of 


public esteem, moves the wicked to hate | 


ohn the 
scotland 


the righteous. Herodias hated 
Baptist as Queen Mary of 
hated John Knox. 

The Drunken Carousal (vs. 6-8). Pic- 
ture, but only in brief outline, the scene 
in the palace at the celebration of 
Herod’s birthday,—the courtiers —i+, 
their brimming goblets quaffed again 
and again, the shameless dancing of 
the princess to — them, their ap- 
plause, the delight of the drunken 


Herod, -his maudlin offer to reward her | 








Doctor Explains 


His Article in the Medical Magazine About 
Coffee 


One of the most famous medical publi- 


cationsin the United States is the ‘‘ Alka- 
loidal Clinic,” in a recent number of 
which an entertaining article on coffee 
by a progressive physician and surgeon 
is published. In explaining his position 


in the matter this physician recently | 


said : 

‘‘In the article in question I really 
touched but lightly upon the merits of 
Postum Food Coffee. I have had several 
cases of heart trouble, indigestion, and 
nervousness, where a permanent cure 
was effected by merely using Postum in 


place of coffee without any other treat- | 


ment. 
‘‘In my own family I have used 
Postum for three years, and my children 


actually cry for it, and will not be satis- | 


fied with any other beverage. Indeed, 
they refuse to eat until they have had 


the customary cup of Postum, and as it | 


is a rebuilder, and does nothing but good, 
I am only too glad to let them have it. 

‘*To get the best results, we boil the 
Postum at least twenty minutes, and it is 
then settled by adding a little cold water, 
then the addition of fresh cream makes 
a beverage I now prefer to the very best 
coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is 
a wonderfully quick and sure rebuilder. 
Ten days’ trial in place of coffee proves 
it. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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by any gift she would request, the gir! | 
going to her mother for advice, her re- 
turn to the noisy banquet-room with the 


- | imperious, startling demand (Mark 6 : 
N THE career of Christ the death of | 2 


1-25). Emphasize at this point the 
danger to society of having persons in 
places of og oe | who indulge in 
intoxicating drink. ith passions in- 
flamed and brains confused, what did 
these men care for the young ascetic in 
If Herodias 
wanted his head, let her have it. Where 
drunkenness, lust, and superstition are | 
unrestrained no good man’s life is safe. 

The Tragedy (vs. 9-11). Herod was 
sobered somewhat by finding into what 
trap he had fallen. But he was ashamed 
to recall his promise to the girl in the 
presence of the officers of state around 
him. Describe the giving of the order 
to the soldier, the swift execution of 
the reformer, the delivery of his head 
to the wicked woman who thus revenged 
herself on him for his just rebuke (Mark 
6 : 26-28), 

The Mourning (v. 2). 
remorse. Picture it. 


Herod suffered 
He had killed | 
hn, but John was not dead in his eyes. 


victim. When he heard of the 
wonderful deeds of Jesus, he believed 
that John had come back (Mark 6: 14- 
16), Would any honorable boy or girl 
covet the place of Herod or Herodias 
or Salome ? 

But John’s disciples, in their sorrow, | 
Jesus. They and he 
blended their thoughts and tears in 
common grief. But they had the conso- 
lation of knowing that the reformer had 
accomplished his work, and that its re- 
sults would abide. Show that while in 
the writing of Josephus, who lived at 
that time, John’s death is mentioned 
only as an incident in the career of 
Herod and his associates, in history as 
it is now written Herod’s life is only an 
incident in the records of the kingdom 
which John came to announce. 


Suggestive Thoughts 


The society which the Herods cre- | 
ated was self-destructive. The new life 
they hated and trampled on grows till 
it is filling the world. 

Read Psalm 37, 

Wickedness in government, society, 
¢xen in our homes, is less powerful than 


Op —<-hrist. who is to conquer all 
nations. 


No sting of shame is in the sorrow ot | 
those who serve Christ, and pour out | 
their grief to him. | 

Whoever has consecrated his life to 


especially verses 


| Jesus Christ need not be afraid of any | 
| powers of evil. 


Boston. 
5 4 


In the last sixty years the consump- 
tion of spirits has decreased about fifty 
per cent per capita in the United States, | 
but the consumption of beers has in- | 
creased from one to sixteen gallons | 


per capita. 
bal 


| * . 

‘For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Gathering Clouds 
| I, THe Generat PREPARATION (Matt. 14: 

I-I2; 9: 36to1r: 1; Mark 6: 1-29; 
Luke 9g : 1-9). ‘ 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 





| 


Leaving the vicinity of Capernaum, 
| Jesus starts out on a third and last tour 
|of Galilean villages. From the terse 
narrative of Mark (6: 1, 6, 7) one might 
| suppose that his motive was merely to 
|make one last appeal to the common 
people to see whether, after all, they 
would not rally to him, and take to heart 
his teachings. In the first Gospel (Matt. 
9 : 35-38) we catch a more tender note of 
compassionate love. Jesus clearly real- 
ized the pitiful spiritual plight of the 
people, and the sheer neglect of their 
natural leaders,—professional shepherds 
| only, not genuine ones,—and he sets on 
foot a mission of help. 
| In either case, or in both, he felt that 
now his own labors might be supple- 
mented by those of his disciples, wo 


| The opposition of the rulers was making 


|ence upon Herod, his half-heathen sov- 


| od’s paramour. ) 
| chances, she excited Herod by a baccha- 


| unselfish life, influential (Acts 18 : 24, 


| lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
| carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 


| Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


by two (Mark 6: 7) he sent them forth 
as his representatives. The instructions 
he gave them Mark (6: 8-11) gives very 
briefly ; Matthew (10: 5-42) much more 
fully. Without much question the re- 
marks apo in Matthew after verse 
16 are addenda from later talks on the | 
same theme. If this be true, the Mas- 
ter’s directions were simple. They were 
to do as they had seen Jesus doing,—to 
go after the manner of religious teach- 
ers, depending on the spontaneous hos- 
= of the people for food and shelter. 
f rebuffed, after considerate attempts 
to conciliate, they were to depart and 
carry their ‘‘ peace” with them. 

One of the first episodes of this circuit, 
probably before the Twelve were sent | 
away, was the visit to Nazareth. Was 
it the first visit thither of the young 

rophet of Capernaum, or the second ? 

n any case, he found no sympathy 
there. 

This tour was not largely productive. 


itself felt in too intense and energetic a 
way. The sudden death of John the | 
Baptist made matters worse. He had 
been, even in prison, a restraining influ- 


ereign. But the clear-sighted ethics 
and outspoken truthfulness of John had 
aroused the implacable hostility of Her- 
Cooly calculating her 


nalian exhibition to a ‘frenzy of gener- 
osity, obtained his pledge of a gift, and 
secured the head of the devoted prophet 
of the wilderness. Thus ended a noble, 


25; 19: I-4) long afterwards, 


II]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
these Gospel studies, and containing also practical 
capguntioge on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 


are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- 





study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be | 
sent for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School | 


Rhees, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth” (§ 175, 
176, p. 297),discusses this period as a time 
of severe testing. Dawson, ‘ Life of 
Christ ” (177-182), describes with abun- 
dant detail the tragic death of John. 
Gilbert, ‘‘ Students’ Life” (149-154), is 
crowded with helpful and interesting 
data. Dawson (chap. 16) is a fresh dis- 
cussion. 


aaa 





5 ali mee — 
SION. “awn. DIscus- 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class. ] 


1. The Third Circuit of Galilee. (1.) 
What motives would explain this last 
preaching tour throughout the Galilean 
towns? (2.) On what does the first 
Gospel lay stress ? 

2. The Rejection at Nazareth. (3.) 
Was this his first visit to Nazareth as a 
prophet? (4.) Did Jesus mean to assert 
that no prophet is acceptable to those 
who are his intimates ? 

3. The Mission of the Twelve. (5.) 
Why did Jesus need to send them out ? 

4. Their Instructions. (6.) What was 
the real reason for taking a meager out- 
fit? (7.) How far can these instructions 
be taken as directions for missionaries 
ams ; 
| §. The Death of John the Baptist. 
| (8.) How long had John been a prisoner, 
| and what were his relations with Herod ? 
(9.) How did Herod's wife secure his 
death? Was it the end of John’s infiu- 
ence ? 

6. Disappointments. (10.) Why were 
the results of this activity in Galilee dis- 





appointing ? 
IV. Some Leapinc THovucntTs. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

‘‘No one is fitted to reform society 
who is not prepared to die for it” (Daw- | 
son). | 

The least effective way of putting an | 
end to the ideas and influence of a good 
man is by cutting off his head. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
“ 


| The United States Government reve- 
|aue from the liguor traffic is about 
$187,000,000. 


| 
| 
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GRIP CONVALESCENCE 


There’s nothing better 
than Scott’s Emulsion after 
the grip. When the fever 
is gone the body is left weak 
and exhausted; the nervous 
system is completely run 
down and vitality is low. 

Two things to do: give 
strength to the whole body 
and new force to the nerves. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do it; 
contains just what the worn- 
out system needs. 

Rich blood, healthy flesh, 
resistive force, more and bet- 
ter nourishment are what 
Scott’s Emulsion supplies to 
the convalescent. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 








CHEESE 
PUTTS 


WITH 


Green Salads 


Corn Starch Talk 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 

In many receipts Kingsford’s Oswego 
Corn Starch may be substituted for flour, 
by using half the quantity, and a more 
delicate dish is the result. This Corn 
Starch may be relied upon for uniformity, 
and willalwayssuit the most critical taste. 
A fair trial will convince the most skepti- 
is a valuable “ithe eQamege. Corn Starch 
food, while the simplicity with which it 
may be prepared appeals alike to the un- 
skilled cook and the experienced chef. 

With a little thought given to the sub- 
ject quite a variety of salads may be 
served from day to day. Wafers are 
sometimes served with these salads, but 
a more acceptable accompaniment is 
suggested below. These puffs are easy to 
make, and are more delicate than most, 
owing to the substitution of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch for a part of the 
fiour. 

CHEESE PUFFS. 

Place half a cup of water and one 
fourth cup of butter in a granite sauce 
pan over the fire and when this is boiling 
add two rounding tablespoons of flour 
and one of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, which have been sifted together. 
Beat thoroughly while cooking for several 


minutes, remove from the fire and stir 
| im half a cup of fresh grated cheese. 
| Season with salt and paprika and beat 
| in two eggs, singly. 
| through pastry bag on a well greased bak- 


Press the mixture 


ing sheet, making balls less {ban two inch- 
es across. Bake in very moderate oven 
about twenty-five minutes, until light 
and firm. These may be served warm 
or split open when cold and filled with 
whipped cream to which has been added 
salt, pepper and alittle Parmesan cheese. 
(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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Gye Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, February 27, 1904 


he Post-office at Philadelphia as 


Entered at t 
“ second-class matter 


Advertsing Ras 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, go1 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include pomeees 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate obdvonnen or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$1 00 One copy, or any number of 

e copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at a per ra 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies  jicnai will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, ; 
27 Paternoster Row, London, F. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly Gubyeripeene at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies = any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the 
nion at 











World’s Fair, St. 
Becauseit will be tne narters during the Ex tion 
for Christian Endeavorers, ee Young People, Sunday 
Schools, Educators, ete. Adjo' the Fair Grounds, 
with street cars direct from Union ion to hotel. Bi: ilt 

rfect safety and comfort. 
itorium 8 


sity, 3,000 daily; 
highest standing ; 





Servant Question 
youll settle 1 
itso far as 
the Washing 
and -.., 
Cleaning are’ *” 
Concerned by 
Supplying 
Yours 
With 


Pyles Pearl 


fhe work willbe done well 
safely and you'll 


AE 
» 


The use of Rusiroam is a delight. Its 
beauty and fragrance charm, while its 
goes ye healthful qualities make 
it the ideal dentifrice. 


25 cents at Druggists. Sample Bottle Free, 
Address, 

Pa sily E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass, 

have a 


Fraps (3) AV] Mee) AYES TAY 

















A Good Position 


is always open for a competent man. His 
difficulty is to find it. We have openings for 
high-grade men in all capacities — executive, 
technical, and clerical—paying from $1,000 to 
$10,000 a year. Write for plan and booklet. 
HAPGOODS (inc.) 
Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





March 13, 1904. Appetites that unmake 
men. (Dan. 5 : 1-5, 25-28). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.—Esau’s appetite (Gen. 25 : 29-34). 

TUES.—Ben-hadad's appetite (1 Kings 
20 : 12-20). 

WED.—Israel’s appetite (Exod. 16 : 2-5). 

THURS. —Leanness of soul ( Psa. 106 : 13-15). 

FRi.—The drunken servant (Matt. 24 : 
48-51). 

SAT. —Deforming appetites (Rom, 1 : 18-25). 











Lessons from physiclogy about narcotics, 


Neighborhood lessons about dangerous ap- 
petites. 


The best way to control an appetite. 


HE use of liquor is declared by many 
people to innocent. Its abuse, 
they say, is what is evil. But the 

trouble with the use of liquor is that it 
runs so easily to abuse. The abtise of 














HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller 


is the best. But look out for 
counterfeits, The genuine 
the signature on the label as 


" instructi: 
above, Get the improved, oeeibing our courses of instruction. 


tumbia Seheol of Poultry Cultere, 
Box 616, . . Waterville, &. 
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you are studying the life and work and character of Jesus 
week by week. You are teaching to others what you gain 
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rate of $1 
OHEMICAL BUILDING, 








The brilliant portable ¢ lantern for illustrating 
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Sermons, Lectures, and Si S. Lessons. 


ture sets, The R Danese 
ore ine. The P 


slides for sale or rent. Lists free 














INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE | 


ade of several materials. Write | 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue | 


M 
Gp: r > fasting: 


©. 21. 
shing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. ze | 


ger, 258 ood 260 
Individual Communion Cups’ 
Seni "35 FARM cetalogue and tet of "| 


Sanitary Commanion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.Y, 
LYMYER UALIKE OTHER ELLs 
CHURCH BS: WORE OUR 

white Te ELS. “GIRCIAAATI, 0 

CHIMES 
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CHURCH BELLS .<¥sis 
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our 
LL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0 | 





LOWER PRICE. 
FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS way 
Cc and Tin. Ge ice. 
BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md 


THE GENUINE WENEELY BELLS 


highest class bells in the world. 
Menecly & Co.. Watervliet. West Troy P-O. N.Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT 


For electric, or oll. Send 
dimensions. Book or Light and 
» $5 Pearl St., New York. 


wes free. 1. P. 


I CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


at small cost. Excellen liti 
quick sales, Write me Baer & 
H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, 0. 














in this study. 
BUT do you find yourself perceiving clearly how Jesus himself 

taught others? Do you make his teaching-standards yours? 
Do you really know why and how he did reach others so surely 
with the sa. se truth you are trying to teach ? 


a 


Nor many of us have looked deeply into the Master’s way of 
approach, his tact, his out-working of a theme, his power of 
illustration, his swift skill in putting exactly the right question. 


AS teachers we need to know the Master -teacher, and to 

see him at work. One who has studied long and intently 
the Scripture revelations of the teaching Christ, and who has the 
rare gifts of close thinking and vivid, inspiring expression, has writ- 
ten a book called “ Teacher -Training with the Master -Teacher.” 


oe 


author, Professor Beardslee of Hartford Theological Semi- 

nary, has treated in forty lessons the great teaching episodes in 

the life of Christ. You see the Master at work. You are led to 
perceive his purpcses and his ways, his varied methods of getting 


truth into other minds. 

JS this 2 book you want? We so strongly believe it is that we 
want to send it on approval to you. If you do not care to keep 

it, you may return it, without any expense to yourself, the 

return postage, four cents. The price of the book is 50 cents, the 

Publishers paying the postage. 

The Sunday School Times Co., 103i Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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reading, of conversation, of exercise, 
are all evils, but they are not such evils, 
| nor are they so likely evils, as the curse 
'of the abuse of liquor. All those who 
are now guilty of this abuse never in- 
|tended to go so far when they began. 
They set out to use it in moderation. 
Why will young men be so foolish as to 
| think that they can use temperately 
what so many stronger men have been 
} unable to stop short of abusing intem- 
| perately ? 
% 

And, used temperately or intempe- 
rately, the use of liquor, even of wine, 
deprives a man of the same freedom to 
| fight the evil of rong drink which the 
abstainer possesses. Indeed, it is often 
true that the man who. uses liquor, tem- 
perately is the last man to be able or 
| willing to fight it vigetouny- The poor 
| slave who is trapped by the habit can 
war against it with good conscience; 
| but-can the man who drinks ‘like a 
) | gentleman” in his ow» house come out 
| boldly to defend «ne poor man and the 
) 


a's home assailed by the curse ? 
Pe?’ Gladstone saw this. ‘‘ How can I,” 
| he wrote to the Duchess of Sutherland, 
| **who drink good wine and bitter beer 
| every day of my life, in a comfortable 
;room and among friends, coolly stand 
| up and advise hard-working fellow-crea- 
tures to take ‘the pledge’ ?” 
“ 
| And the use of liquor dulls the edge 
of men’s sense of moral principle. The 
man who drinks soon forgets Paul's law 
of considerateness for others. ‘‘ If meat 
make my brother stumble,” said Paul, 
‘*I will eat no meat.” ‘If drink makes 
my brother stumble,” says the moderate 
drinker, ‘‘so much the worse for him,” 
Drinking and smoking are two vices 
which are peculiarly distinguished by 
their selfish, deadening influence. After 
a while the man is so addicted to his own 
habit that he is careless of its bearing 
on others, its offensiveness to women, 
its evil influence on men. 


And the use of drink and all narcotics 
has a further coarsening influence. 
‘* They drank wine and praised the s 
of gold,” says the Book of Daniel of 
Nebuchadnezzar and his court. Gods 
| of gold were all the same as true gods 
to drunkards. Drink destroys the sense 
of value. 
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What is a man? He has a body. 
Narcotics poison that. The athletic 
trainer absolutely forbids them to his 
men. He has a mind. Narcotics stimu- 
late and then debilitate that. After a 
temporary, artificial brilliancy the reac- 
tion and the degeneration come. ‘I 
have never used liquor,” says Mr. 
ohn G. ter a leading lawyer in 
hiladelphia, ‘‘ because I don't like it. 
But I know men who have used it, and 
I don’t think it ever brightened their in- 
tellects.” And the ‘man is a spirit, a 
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soul, whose life is the knowledge and 





























































LESSON FOR MARCH 13 


love of God. To that soul coarse appe- 
tites are death and degradation. 
oa 
gare are acts habitually indulged. 
Without acts they can’t begin or endure. 
The good is stronger than the evil. 
The living water is better than all that 
is offered to fleshly tastes. 
‘*If any man thirst,” says Jesus, ** let 
him "— What? 


od 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


(Continued from page 114) 

Where can I learn more about the ‘ dining- 
room Bible classes'’ held in New York City? 

These classes were held under the auspices | 
of the Bible Teachers’ Training School, and | 
the leaflet explaining them may be had by | 
addressing the president, Professor Wilbert | 
W. White, 1036 6th Avenue, New York 
City, corner 58th Street. 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Will you please tell 
me where I can get the most modern or the 
best record-book for keeping records of books 
in Sunday-school library,—information as to 
how to keep track of books, etc. ?—O. D. T. 

The small card system of keeping the 
records of the Sunday-school library is by 
far the best. Any dealer in Sunday-school 
supplies will furnish them to you. Address 
your own denominational publishing house, 
or any of those whose advertisements you 
see in The Sunday School Times. 





HAMPTON, VA.—What do you think of kin- 
dergarten methods in the primary department 
of the Sunday-school ? We have here a trained 
kindergartner, who is willing to help in the work, 
but is at a loss as to how to adapt the methods 
to Sunday-school work. Can you give any 
suggestions, or suggest any printed literature on 
the matter ?—J. it 

Kindergarten methods in the primary de- 
partment are all right in a limited way, if 
they are made to conserve the main end of 
the Sunday-school work, and not made 
too prominent. I suggest that you procure 
and read the following books: ‘*The Kin- 
dergarten Sunday-School ’’ (75 cents), Beard ; 
‘*The Kindergarten of the Church’ ($1), 
Foster; ‘‘ Kindergarten Stories for the Sun- 
day-School and Ilome ”’ ($1.25 net), Cragin. 


SANBORN, N.D.—I have been askve,«« yy 
is a good organizer ?"’ by our superintende 
after he had read the Question Box column on 
page 454 of The Sunday School Times of Sep- 
tember 12, 1903. I refer the question to you 
for answer in the Times.—J. H. A. 

A “good organizer ’’ is one who can bring 
to pass through others a definite end which 
he has in view. As applied to our Sunday- 
school work, it would mean one who is 
somewhat of a student of human nature, able 
to select the right people for the right place, 
and inspire them to go ahead regularly and 
persistently to carry out the purpose laid 
before them. To be a good organizer re- 
quires that one should be a leader of men ; 
should have a clear idea of what he wants to 
accomplish ; should have a forceful way of 
presenting it, and to a large measure an 
adaptability to details. A person who can 
go into a given county, state, or city, effect 
an organization that will do the work, set 
the right men at the head of it, and inspire 
them with the possibilities of the work to 
such an extent that they see it as he does, 
and will go forward intelligently and persist- 
ently,—such a man is a good organizer. 
Such men make good generals and managers 
of department stores and large business in- 
terests. They also make good state and 
county Sunday-school officers. 


CORNS will grow so long 
as you cut them. 
They'll stop when you use A= 
CORN SALVE. 15c. at your 
druggist’s or by mail. No knife; 
no pain ; no poison. 

Gient Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


A Pavorite Cough Remedy. For 
Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
more useful article can be found. 


fori ne, hh dllan the 


i : 
SERVICES 
ASTER. =: 
Samples, 10c. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
208 Washington St., Chicago ; 1g sth Ave., New York. 
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“That Restless Class 


has a teacher who ought to be able to interest his pupils. He has a sym- 
pathetic, bright way about him, but he isn’t getting hold to-day. Perhaps 
I can help him.” And the superintendent stepped quietly over to the rest- 
less class of wide-awake, inattentive boys, and handed something to the 
teacher, with a word of explanation, The teacher nodded his thanks: the 
superintendent returned to the platform. Then he looked for the restless 
class, and he saw eight boyish heads bunched close together around an 
older one. He knew that eight pairs of eyes were intent upon something in 
the teacher's hand. The superintendent smiled. “Hadn't any idea it 
would be so easy! Ought to have tried it before!” he said to himself. He 
had only given the teacher a set of pictures illustrating the lessons, and the 
inattentive happy-go-lucky class of youngsters had found something for their 
eyes todo. When eyes are busy, ears are not slow to help. 


~ 5 4 “ 


Have you tried pictures in your class,—made from real photographs of 
living scenes in Bible lands? Are you content to talk of the carpenter 
shop, the Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, with its sparkling waters and its quaint 
boats, without ficturing these things to your class? Wouldn't you like to 
show a photograph of actual Oriental “loaves” when you teach the lesson 
of March 20? What have you remembered best,—a thing seen, or a word 
heard? Why not let your scholars see the land where Jesus lived, the type 
of persons among whom he worked, the lake so dear to him, the kind of boats 
he used, when you can do so with no trouble at all, and hardly any expense ? 


% % a 


When, next May, you teach the story of the Prodigal Son, would you 
like to show your scholars just what “husks” were? Do you know what an 
Oriental purse looked like, what kind of shoes were worn, what a wallet was 
in those days? Actual photographs of many such articles as seen to-day in 
the unchanging East will illuminate the lessons wonderfully, and there is 
nothing like a good picture to secure the needed attention in any class. 


% % % 


re dag, Sunday School Times began last December to issue halftone re- 


—— . ° 
a set of thirteen pictures, each beautihilly parwexactly suited to class use,— 
eled paper. The photographs were gathered from many widely sepanam. 
sources, some of them coming direct from Mrs. Ghosn-el- Howie, who writes 
the Oriental Lesson Lights for The Sunday School Times. Mrs. Howie lives 
on Mt. Lebanon, and has exceptional opportunities to get close to the life of 
the people. Five editions of these thirteen pictures for the first quarter have 
been sold, and a sixth is now in press. The Publishers are preparing an 
equally fine series for the second quarter, to illustrate the lessons from 
April 3 to July 3. 
What others think of the pictures is well represented by these letters 
from prominent leaders in the field of Bible study and Sunday-school work : 
They are admirable. I have shown them to one 
Bible class which I conduct on the lessons ; will 


take pleasure in showing them to another.— 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 


They seem to me to be extremely fine. I am im- 
pressed with the fact that it is desirable that more 
W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman Executive Com- be done in this illustrative line than we have ever 
mittee International Sunday-School Conven- done before.— Frank K. Sanders, Dean of Yale 
tion. Divinity School. 


They are indeed very attractive, and serve 
as most effective aids in teaching the lessons 
to the children. This is only another sample 
of the practical and popular methods you are 
adopting to improve the teaching in the Sun- 
day-schools and the homes of our country. — 


The price is so low (the Publishers paying the postage) that any school 
or any teacher can afford to have as many sets as may be needed. 


10 cents for a set of I3 pictures 


Orders for the first quarter will be filled so long as the sixth edition lasts. 
Orders for-the second quarter may be entered now for delivery before the 
end of the first quarter. ° 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























































































This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employ ment is-.'t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day's work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the yy pata to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rublied fi htly on with a brush ora 








cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 











or others who wish 
Stamp Collectors * receive the lend 
ing and oldest weekly paper devoted to the “ hobby 
should send 25 cents for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. Premium of too different foreign stamps 
sent toa Ceatanes, or, if an old collector, a single stamp 
of equal value. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 











Sampl y free. Mekeel's eekiy Stam News, 
Dept. D, 108 Greene Street, New York City. 


oa -_ hes 
roo a package ot 

EDRBERue City Missionaries, y ract Dis- 

tributors, and others. State sie line of Christian work 


you are engaged in. Address The Tract Deposi- 
ory, 250 Hummel Street, Harrisburg, Pa 


A DAY the year round, Outfit, 25 cents. 
J. H. Earle & Co., Pubs., Boston. 


Timely Calling 
How the Pastor Saved a Life 


A man near Fort Gay, W. Va., made 
an entire failure in getting strength from 
the kind of food he ate, and, not knowing 
that the trouble was with the food, kept 
on losing health until the doctors gave | 
him up to die. 

It was supposed ts be consumption, 
because he was wasting away steadily, 
and slowly dying. His minister called 
from time to time, and one day brought 
along a ey of Grape-Nuts, thinking, | 
from what he knew of the famous food, 
that perhaps it might help him. The | 
sick man took to it at once, and from that | 
day began to get well. In writing he 
Says: 

**I walked to town to-day, three miles. 
Have gained over forty pounds in about 
two months, and my neighbor don’t know 
whattosay. I frequent: am told it was | 
as if I am raised from the dead. Every- | 
body here knows of my case. You can tell | 
pee le to write to the Resteanter. or Rev. 

4 D. Bryan. I will make a sworn state- 

ment that Grape-Nuts saved my life.” | 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

This is another illustration that, where 
all other food faiis, one can be brought 
back to health and strength on Grape- | 
Nuts. ‘There's a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous | 
little book, ** The Road to Wellville.” \ 


Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


have Nothi 
oe ortch 


Every boy at times has “‘ nothing to do.” 
Thousands of boys turn this spare time 
into money on Friday afternoons and 


Saturdays by selling 


THE SATURDAY 
 EDENING POST 


can do the same thing. The work 
pss 4 no money is required and the pub- 
lishers take all the risk. Some boys earn 
$15.00 a week or more. ; 
To any boy who will try the plan we will fur- 
nish 10 copies of the magazine free of charge, to 
be sold at 5 cents each. After that all that is 
required at the wholesale price. : 
Write to-day. We will send ro copies of next 
week’s issue without charge and full directions, 
including the booklet, “ How Boys Make Money, 
written by some of our most successful boys. 
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Pope Manufacturing Co. 
Famous Chainless 
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Cata free at our 
10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp. 































$250 IN CASH AND A TRIP TO THE ST. 
+ =~. LOUIS FAIR as extra prizes for those who 


“The most excellent translation of 








do good work next month, as well as other prizes such 





the Holy Scriptures ever published 








as baseball outfits, football suits, punching bags, etc. 


in the English tongue,” is what The 
Interior says of the 











The Curtis Publishing Company, 1284 Arch St., Philadelphia 






AMERICAN STANDARD 








Revised Bible 








Money for Church Debts 


All scholars agree that this edition 
gives the meaning of the original 
better than any other translation. 

Teachers’, Reference and Text 
Editions, prices from 50¢ to $18.00. 





$200,000.00 


AVAILABLE for churches, ‘Sunday-schools, etc. 


Sunday-school, and every-other Christian organization or individ- 

ual Christian worker, will. be interested in our 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 

A Total Cash Commission of $100,000 


P . Sdradet:—+ 
aunts greht Offer 1s made in good faith to those who will assist us in 
selling a million copies of a new and beautiful book, entitled 


“MORE ABOUT JESUS’ 


By Rev. William Toennes, Pastor of Grace Reformed Church, Hazleton, Pa. 


be reduced proportionately. 








- ~vyo0U 


The above amounts in commission and prizes are conditioned upon 
the sale of one million copies of the book before November 30, 1906. 
In case the sales of the book do not reach one million, the prizes will 


Full information and sample pages FREE. 
Full information and sample copy, 40 cents. 


1 The Christian Literature Co., Hazleton, Pa. 


Sold by all bonkséllers. “Sénd “for Cata. 
~fague giving full parciculars, 


Thon, Hoteca& Sone, 
37 £. 18th St., | York. 


-for hymn-book. 





Every church, aN ee ep 
pees gs ust issued. . 


NoeRtTHFIELD 
YMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


For use in Evangelistic and Church Services, 
Conventions, Sunday- schools, and all Prayer 
and Social Meetings of the Church and Home. 

It contains a very large number of most useful 
and gingabie sacred songs, both new and old, among 
which are 


‘MANY of the favorite ‘‘ Gospel Hymns "' and 
** Sac Songs."’ 











MANY new songs soon to become favorites. 

MANY church hymns and tunes, new and old, 
from the best American and English composers. 

MANY pieces especially useful for evangelistic 
and convention choirs, and many for solo, 
duet, and quartet purposes. 


Substantially bound in cloth, $25.00 per 100. 
sc. each per copy extra by mail. 





Before deciding on the new hymn-book for your 
church you had better see 
NORTHFIELD HYMNAL 

















Beginning with April, 1904, we shall issue the 


Beginner’s Course 
Bible Picture 
Cards 


Printed in colors, Price, 16 cts. per year, 
free by mail. 


Harris, Jones, & Co, Psyidence 


EASTER SERVICES 


Answering many inquiries, —all of our former 
issues of Easter Services are in print—some 


| of them are still in the front rank among 


favorites. We will send 12 sample copies 
for 25 cents. JoHN J. Hoop, 1024 Arch 


When answering advertisements mention this paper. 











The Four=-Track 


: ASTER | The Bigtow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
SERVICES 


Holy Morn, Hallowed Dawn 


Easter Echoes, No. 21 


Behold Him Risen 


5 cents each ; 55 cents per dozen; $4.25 per hundred, 
prepaid ; $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 


in stamps, with your name and address, 
TEN will bring complete sample packet con- 
taiming one each of the above Eas 


A returnable copy for examination sent free to any 
earnest inquirer on application. 














Easter Services 


New, unusual, and charming. By J. Lincoln Hall, 
C. A. Miles, W. A. Post, and others. 


Light of Eastertide ; fons 7c. in stay , 
Chim es of V ictory two. " 
UNIQUE 


in every detail is the new Sunday-school and praise 
service song book. Now printing. 


THE voice OF AISE 
by Messrs. Hall, Mack, Miles, and others. Bound in 
ter | full cloth, boards (vellum de luxe) 5 the hundred. 


$e 
CENTS Services; also, among other things, our | Songs for Easter and ev other department of Sun- 
g catalogue of Easter Cards, da 





249 Dock Street. 


go 
Bodklets, Bookmarks, Valentines, etc. P. 
MacCALLA & CO., Inc. 


z-omect work. All the best copyrights of other 

ublishers. Complete collection of standard and - 

v, er Every song of importance is in The 

Philadeiphia, Pa. iCE.—A postal card will bri 
me e 


to those inter- 
areturnable sample of the boo 





; or, if you de- 


a SERVICES “ ye ay gee describing the book, 
A READY ID for our valuable booklet Pacts about church 
Samples, 10c. music. Eve Sunday - school superintendent and 


108 Washington St., C 





Ne 


TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. LL-MA 
Aicago ; 150 sth Ave., New York. 


WS 





r 
worker should have acopy. Itis free, ask for it. 


HA CO., Publishers 
to18, ro20 Arch St., Phila.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 














An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 
















































